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OUR DAY 


VoL. XIL—NOVEMBER, 1893.—No. 71. 


THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


Briefly stated and divested of sophistry, the Southern Prob- 
lem is the settled determination of the whites to ignore the 
civil and political equality of the negroes, to deprive them of 
natural and constitutional rights and to keep them in abso- 
lute subjection—in a word, to suppress the negro as a man 
and citizen. Kindness, consideration, generosity and even 
strict equity from individual whites to individual negroes do 
not negative this statement of the Problem, because coll: ct- 
ively, the whites at the cry of ‘‘ Nigger’’ immediately band 
themselves into solid phalanx to oppose every move or 
measure looking to equality of citizenship, regardless of race 
or color, but they visit with political death and social dis- 
ability all who advocate or even believe that the principle on 
which our goverument is founded, namely, the equality of all 
men, shall be a vital reality and not a barren ideality. 

To state the Southern Problem is, however, easier than to 
find or rather to apply the Solution after discovered. The 
solution is simply, to do right, to exact no more than is just, 
and to be willing to do to others as we have a right to be dune 
by. But what is right is so often beclouded by ignorance, 
prejudice and selfishness, it is ofttimes not only difficult to 
know the right, but, especially when enjoying unrighteous 
advantages, more difficult to be willing to do right after right 
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is plainly acknowledged. Now the Southern Problem, like 
perhaps all great moral and social problems, is thus beclouded, 
and it is mainly a conflict between right and knowledge on 
one side and selfishness and ignorance on the other, compli- 
cated, however, by a large admixture of an inferior race, but 
for which admixture there would be no Southern Problem. 
But with this admixture, introducing race antipathy and the 
fear that unless the inferior race is arbitrarily suppressed, it 
may, directly or by combination, gain control and upset social 
order, the problem becomes so difficult it is doubtful whether 
human nature is equal to the solution. But whether equal or 
not, we should not be deterred by difficulties however grave, 
and each good citizen should do what in him lies to solve a 
problem which has already immensely impaired the welfare 
and happiness of the South, and which threatens if unsolved 
to plunge her into a condition, moral, material and intellectual, 
little superior to Mexico or the South American Republics. 

No one man, however great, is sufficient, but all may assist. 
As proudest structure is built of innumerable little bricks, each 
insignificant in itself, so the Southern Problem may be solved 
by innumerable little acts or suggestions, each insignificant 
in itself. I now therefore cast my two mites into the treasury 
whence solution may flow, thankful if they tend in the least 
to the solution of a problem upon which depend the welfare 
and happiness of the millions now inhabiting the South, and 
of the untold millions yet to inhabit it. 


SOLUTION PROPOUNDED. 


The South herself must solve her problem. Others may, 
indeed must assist and encourage, but the South must work 
out her own solution. The South may be anathematized for 
her treatment of her black children, and the anathemas may 
be richly merited, but they will only confirm her in her 
treatment—like fabled traveler exposed to wintry blasts, she 
will hug her delusions only the closer. The South may be 
approached on her sentimental, on her humanitarian, on her 
religious side, and the appeals may be ever so eloquent and 
pathetic but they will all be in vain, because human nature 
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while enjoying unjust gains and privileges, has never yet 
heeded such appeals. Human nature must first be convinced 
that unjust dealings mean material injury, and that just deal- 
ings mean material good; must be convinced that tyranny 
and oppression, though first blighting the oppressed finally 
blight the oppressor, and leave the State a desolate barbarism. 

Now the South is enjoying unjust gains, privileges and 
advantages, at the expense of six millions of its fellow-citi- 
zens, and it ignorantly supposes that this condition of affairs 
is for her benefit, and so long as the South so believes, she 
cannot be expected to take any steps to alter existing condi- 
tions. Hence to induce the South to recognize a Southern 
Problem and then to solve it, the South must be convinced 
that her settled determination to deprive the negroes of their 
natural and constitutional rights, and to keep them in sub- 
jection really worse than slavery, destroys her prosperity, 
saps her political strength, and endangers if not dooms her 
peculiar civilization which she cherishes so fondly. 

How, then, can the South be convinced? By appeals to 
her intelligent self-interest, and there are many avenues by 
which she can be approached. Ah! but that is so low, so 
degrading a motive! Possibly ; but it is the only lever avail- 
able in the present condition of human nature. But such 
motive is not low and degrading for the argument of good 
sometime or somewhere is the only motive that can perma- 
nently influence men, however exalted. But whether ex- 
alted or degraded, appeal to intelligent self-interest is the 
contribution I now bring to the solution of the Southern 
Problem. 

Returning to our starting point, the Southern Problem is 
this: The South believes that the negro must be suppressed, 
otherwise he may, directly or indirectly, gain control. In 
that event, not only prosperity but civilization will be de- 
stroyed. Therefore, to prevent such dire results, the negro 
must be deprived of his natural and constitutional rights. 
The result of such belief is what I shall call coercion. 

Coercion then is the position to be turned, the citadel to be 
captured, and the way to turn or capture is to test Coercion 
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by its fruits. If its fruits are good, they will be revealed by 
the prosperity and happiness of the South; if bad, they will 
be revealed by the bad condition of the South. The conflict 
must rage around the good or bad fruits of coercion. Now, 
nobody claims the South to be either prosperous or satisfied. 
It may therefore be affirmed tnat the fruits of coercion are 
not good. But now show that its fruits are not only bad, but 
destructive—first destroying prosperity, and second, civiliza- 
tion, because no, certainly no high, civilization can long ex- 
ist apart from prosperity. If this is done successfully the 
South may probably be convinced of the evils of coercion, 
which may then be abandoned, and the Southern Problem is 
solved. To convince the South, approach it somewhat as 
follows : 

For the pist eighteen years you have with incessant vigi- 
lance and an iron hand, so coerced the negroes, and all sus- 
pected of a desire to accord them the full or even qualified 
rights of citizens, that not a voice from Potomac to Missis 
sippi is lifted in opposition. This is long enough to test the 
merits of coercion. Now what are its merits? To test them 
show the condition of affairs individually and collectively ; 
and first, What is the condition of the individual? Inquiry 
will elicit the reply, Bad, very bad; that outside of a few 
cities few are prospering, most are ever struggling to keep 
head above water, and many are bankrupt; that values have 
steadily depreciated ; that all are sellers, but that their im- 
proved estates that twenty years ago sold readily at ten or 
more dollars an acre, are now unsaleable at price of wild 
government land; that their crops have dwindled, their barns 
have decayed, their fences have rotted, their orchards have 
died, their ditches have clogged, their fields have returned to 
nature, and their cattle have diminished ; that discontent 
vexes and despondency oppresses, and that people are desert- 
ing birthplace and heritage, and flying to cities or to states 
where, coercion being unknown, prosperity prevails. 

As proving abandonment of home, show by census that 
between 1880 and 1890 forty per cent of the natural increase 
of the nine Southern States east of the Mississippi, and sixty 
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per cent of the natural increase of Virginia fled the land of 
their birth. Such is the lamentable condition of the whites 
The condition of the negroes —their indigence and conse- 
quently their ignorance and degradation, are beyond descrip- 
tion. Drive home these and other evil effects of coercion, 
and if the South will not listen to the logic and eloquence of 
facts, neither will she be persuaded though Washington him- 
self arose from the dead. Solution will then be hopeless. 

Second, Show how coercion injures the Commonwealth, 
and to do this compare the nine Cis Mississippi Southern 
States with the five States of Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas, beginning with 1880 when coercion was 
fully developed. Both groups are agricultural with the ad- 
vantage in 1880 on the side of the South, which by reason 
of great abundance of cheap lands, virgin and improved, 
presented the advantages of new States and by reason of long 
settlement, the advantage of old States. If therefore coercion 
has been good, the South should at least compare favorably 
with the five Western States in growth of population, cities, 
productions and political weight. Show from the fourteenth 
number of the United States Statistical Abstract their growth 
in these respects. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION FROM I880 TO 18go. 


South, nine States. West, five States. 
1,746,601 16% per cent. 1,934,917 82 per cent. 


Southern growth from 1800 to 1860 averaged about thirty 
per cent each decade. Losing thus in ten years under coer- 
cion forty per cent of its natural increase, is strong condem- 
nation of coercion. 


GROWTH OF CITIES OF TEN THOUSAND AND UPWARD, 1880 To 1890 
South, thirty-five Cities. West, sixteen Cities. 


352.177. 45 per cent. 521,116 245) er cent. 


Growth of cities is best indication of growth of wealth. 
Under non-coercion wealth has increased faster by five-fold 
than under coercion — a heavy verdict against coercion. 
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GROWTH OF LIVE-STOCK AND CEREALS. 1880 TO I8go. 


South, nine States. West, five States. 
Live-Stock 1,034,470 5 per cent. 12,321,880 145} er cent. 
Wheat 3,100,000 12 percent. 136,350,000 185 percent. 
Corn 60,600,000 25 per cent. 167,000,000 9g» per cent. 


A mere nominal increase ; a large relative decrease. This 
is not because the South needed little of such things, for she 
imports yearly millions of dollars worth of meats, lard, butter, 
cheese, bread and forage, but because coercion, as will be 
shown later, necessarily diverts attention and energies from 
the profitable pursuit of agriculture to the barren pursuit of 
politics. 

GROWTH OF REPRESENTATION. 1880 TO 18go. 
South, nine States. West, five States. 
2 3 percent. 9 60 per cent. 


GROWTH OF OTHER SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 1880 TO 18go. 


Nine States. 


Cotton ( Bales) 978,913 23 per cent. 
Tobacco ( Lbs.) [I,090,0CO 9 per cent. 
Sugar ( Tons ) 99,716 79 per cent. 


Now why this pitiful increase of crops distinctively 
Southern, even its boasted crop, cutton, increasing only 
twenty-three per cent. Is it not for lack of natural advan- 
tages, because the South, with its fine climate, fertile soil 
and unlimited virgin acres, yields with little effort earth’s 
choicest fruits. It is not because of people, for they are pure 
English, partially crossed with best Scotch and Huguenot 
blood, are hospitable, generous and chivalrous, and are equal 
on occasion, to great deeds and noble thoughts. Lacking 
then, neither conditions nor people, why her nominal growth 
but relative decay ? 

The reason is plain, Coercion or denial of natural and con- 
stitutional rights has done the damaging work. For to 
coerce successfully as the South has done absorbs the ener- 
gies and faculties and leaves neither leisure nor inclination for 
beneficent industry. The South, therefore, having devoted 
herself to political instead of material ends, to suppress and 
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repress six of its fifteen million citizens instead of to create 
values, it was inevitable that the South should fail to prosper 
and progress, and should suffer political decay. On the 
other hand the five Western Scates have flourished wonder- 
fully and gained political weight because they had no polit- 
ical orthodoxy, no arbitrary standard to which all, under 
heavy penalty, must conform; because men were permitted 
and encouraged to view social and political matters from 
every standpoint and to speak their minds accordingly. Not 
what one believed but what one did was their touchstone, 
and consideration came not from opinions but works show 
also that if the people had been compelled to occupy one 
identical standpoint and to inherit their opinions as rigidly 
as their names, there could have been no progress, and their 
fertile prairies would still have been wilds cropped by buf- 
faloes, with trappers and Indians their sole inhabitants. 
Show the South that if she wishes to prosper she must 
imitate ; must uncage thought and free the tongue, and must 
urge her sons to discard prescription and intolerance. Free- 
dom of opinion and discussion has never yet injured any good 
cause, and it will not injure but promote the best interests of 
the South. 


COERCION INJURES MORALLY, INTELLECTUALLY AND MATE- 


RIALLY. 


Show that coercion injures morally — because coercion is 
tyranny or trampling upon rights, and neither individual 
nor state can deliberately and persistently do this without 
degrading the sense of right ; because trampling on negroes’ 
rights inevitably leads to trampling on whites’ rights, and 
despising negroes’ lives to despising whites’ lives — leads to 
the reign of the murderous revolver when differences though 
trivial, are settled not by right or reason, but by the quickest 
shooter — leads to the frequent murders, homicides and assas- 
sinations among the whites themselves. Show that from 
disregard of life and rights in their humblest form, to disre- 
gard in their highest forms, the path is direct, and that soon 
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no life is sacred but is sacrificed without justification, com- 
punction, or redress. 
Intellectually 





Because coercion requires the South to be 
on constant guard lest the coerced successfully assert their 
rights, and to devote time, thought and energy to making 
the coecered stay coerced. The South has therefore neither 
taste nor leisure for intellectual pursuits, for little except for 
ignoble politics or the art, right or wrong, of keeping atop 
and enjoying the honors, emoluments and immunities of the 
State. The stump becomes the intellectual school of the 
South. 

Materially—Because coercion, demanding and engrossing 
atcention, leaves little time or energy for industrial pursuits; 
because coercion, trampling upon the rights of negroes de- 
stroys their hope and ambition, and having no stimulus to 
exertion and improvement they naturally remain unprofitable, 
impairing instead of promoting public welfare. Press points 
like these and show in addition that the deplorable degrada- 
tion of the negroes reacts fearfully upon the lower ranks of 
whites, making and keeping them also degraded and unprofit- 
able. Many think that degrading negroes elevates whites 
and that elevating negroes degrades whites; but show that 
this is a fatal error because whites and negroes are in the same 
boat, not separate, and because their fortunes are inextricably 
linked, rising and falling together, not alternately. 

Show the South that her interest lies in enfranchising not 
coercing the negroes, in inviting, not repelling their co-oper- 
ation; in encouraging them to vote and participate in public 
affairs; in making them feel that they have a country and are 
not despised aliens in their native land, and that they have 
rights inalienable and not with a string to them and the 
string in our hands. Showthat ten per cent increase in earn- 
ing capacity of our 6 118,592 negroes, now as a body non-self- 
supporting, would make its happy influence felt in our own 
households from Potomac to Rio Grande: that an increase of 
twenty-five per cent would mean general prosperity and hap- 
piness, and that an increase to the normal earning capacity of 
whites elsewhere would mean the South’s complete restoration, 
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moral, material, intellectual and political—all sacrificed to 
coercion. 


EXPATRIATION OF THE FLOWER OF HER YOUTH. 


Show that coercion expatriates the flower of the youth, 
first, because coercion is intolerance, and coercion can be suc- 
cessfully sustained only by rigid suppression of independence, 
and ambitious youth, rather than submit, seeks other regions 
where speech and action are untrammeled, and where senti- 
ment and intellect find free expression and full expansion. 
Such youth, the flower of any community, wither in an atmos- 
phere of repression, and they must expatriate themselves or 
perish, and they have expatriated themselves by thousands, 
to enduring loss of native and lasting gain of adopted states. 
Law, medicine and politics excepted, eminent Southerners are 
not found in land of birth, reflecting luster thereon, but North, 
East, West, where independence is encouraged and honored, 
and intolerance dishonored and discouraged. Coercion, ex- 
patriation, ruin on the one hand; liberty, non-expatriation, 
prosperity on the other show the South that it must choose 
one or the other. 

Second, because coercion, as will be seen, restricts the 
growth of manufactures. Consequently there is little home 
employment for skilled and educated youth, and they must 
seek occupation elsewhere or starve. The Southerner who 
educates a son for manufacturing, mechanical or scientific pur- 
suits soon finds that son, if half worth the cost of his educa- 
tion, as effectively expatriated as if sentence of banishment 
had been decreed against him. Its inevitable fruit, expatria- 
tion of the flower of the youth, is strongest condemnation of 
coercion. 

MANUFACTURES. 


Manufactures are power: the secret of Great Britain’s uni- 
versal and of New England's and Pennsylvania’s national 
supremacy, is manufactures. Manufactures are wealth: the 
enormous wealth of England and the scarcely less enormous 
wealth of Massachusetts and the Middle States is due to man- 
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ufactures. Show the South, however, that she can enjoy 
neither wealth nor power under coercion, because coercion re- 
quires time, thought and energy to be devoted to suppression 
instead of expansion, and to be diverted from industrial to po- 
litical pursuits; coercion is therefore fatal to manufactures. 
With mind, heart and soul engrossed in suppressing the nat- 
ural, and in invalidating the legal, rights of forty per cent 
of its population, manufactures have little show. Hence it 
is not surprising that according to census of 1890 the manu- 
factures of eight principal southern cities with a population 
of 586,292 amounted to only $111,605,000. Cincinnati, with 
half their population (296,908) manufactured sixty per cent 
more, or $t78,650,000. Coercion is fatal to manufactures, 
and if the South wishes to enjoy manufactures with their at- 
tendant wealth, power and happiness, she must sacrifice coer- 
cion. 
IMMIGRATION. 


The South longs for immigration with an eager but morti- 
fying longing. Show, however, that immigrants will not come 
so long as Coercion stands likea lion to repel ; that while fleeing 
the coercion of an old, immigration will shun the coercion of a 
new country. Show that immigration demands freedom and 
quiet, and that neither cheap and fertile soil nor fine climate 
will attract if coupled with intolerance, or if violence pre- 
vails or is even apprehended. Show that without a complete 
surrender of coercion, with its intolerance, intimidation and 
violence, the South can never enjoy the stimulating and life- 
giving influences of immigration. Plead she never so ear- 
nestly, and offer sh2 never so great advantages, all will be 
neutralized so long as the South worships at the Shrine of 
Coercion. 

DEEDS OF VIOLENCE. 


Show that Coercion is the parent of the deeds of violence 
that damage and discredit the South. Coercion is trampling 
upon rights, and because the South ignores the rights and 
despises the lives of negroes, general disregard of rights and 
lives is begotten, and hence, impatient of the restraints of 
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law and reason, wrongs, real or imaginary, are redressed off- 
hand, and the press bristles with accounts not only of lynch- 
ings and slayings of negroes, but of affrays, homicides 
murders and assassinations among the whites. Hence, also, 
the carrying of revolvers, one never knowing when for some 
trivial difference he may be called upon to defend his own or 
seek his neighbor's life. That this isnot fancy nor misrepre- 
sentation but truth, may be abundantly proved by such sum- 
maries as the following from two issues of the Richmond, Va., 
Dispatch, and by editorial of Charleston News and Courier : 


‘* Richmond Dispatch, July 7, 1892. Two men slain; one 
badly shot by brother-in-law ; one assassination ; one on trial 
for assassination; one negro lynched and another negro 
sought for lynching. This in Virginia, supposed to be law- 
abiding. Two negroes lynched in Vicksburg, one in Clay 
County, Ala., and one Benson slain in Birmingham. 


‘July 21, 1892. Chief of Police, Montgomery, W. Vir- 
ginia, slain; one Wyatt, single-handed hangs a negro; one, 
Talt Hall, to be returned to Wise C. H., Va., for resentence 
to death; one, Taylor, murderer of whole Mullins family 
captured ; one, Smith, tried in Roanoke, Va., for aggravated 
murder; Governor of Virginia offers reward for capture of 
three murderers; three affrays in one day in Windsor, N. C.’’ 


‘Charleston Mews and Courier, June 16th, 1892. A 
Murderous Record. The killing of Alderman Gilreath of 
Greenville, by J. M. Sullivan, adds another to the rapidly- 
lengthening roll of murders in our blood-drenched State, 
and, according to report, was committed without a shadow of 
justification. The circumstances as narrated by our corre- 
spondent, show that Sullivan deliberately shot an unarmed 
man, who was standing still and making no demonstration 
or even threat of violence, and after thus inflicting a mortal 
wound on him shot him in the back, inflicting another. 

‘* We do not mention these circumstances for the purpose 
of commenting on this particular crime. Deplorable as it is, 
it is one of hundreds of similar recent occurrences, and com- 
ment on them appears to be wasted. We do not refrain, 
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however, from influencing the jury. We take for granted 
that Mr. Sullivan will be acquitted as hundreds of men of 
his position in the State have been acquitted before him, and 
as many men no doubt will be acquitted after him, this year 
and next and thereafter. The slaughter is going on steadily, 
and there appears to be little or no hope of stopping it. 

‘‘ What we wish to direct the attention of the people to par- 
ticularly is one feature of most of these crimes which is so 
sharply emphasiz:d by the murder of Mr. Gilreath. That 
feature is their unprovoked and cowardly character. 

‘“ Week after week, and sometimes day by day, reports are 
published of the death or deadly wounding of men who have 
committed no offense that would warrant even an angry blow 
from their slayers. It was so in this Greenville case; it is so 
in more than half the cases reported; we believe it is safe to 
say that the assertion holds true of nine cases of homicide in 
the state in ten. The men who are killed among us now are 
killed without cause. 

‘And not only are the killings unprovoked and unjustifiable 
in the greater number of instances. They are as cowardly in 
character as they are unprovoked. It is rarely——so rarely 
that out of all the number of killings reported in recent years 
we cannot recall a single instance--that we hear of a man be- 
ing killed in a fair fightor in a fight of any kind. The slayer 
usually comes off without a scratch. The rule is that he 
shoots his victim without warning, without giving him a 
chance to defend himself, and excuses his crime in the court- 
house to a jury of his ‘ peers’—save the mark !—by the plea 
that his victim ‘made a motion as if to draw a pistol.’ 

‘It is a familiar pretext and a successful one, the only draw- 
back to its merit being, indeed, that the victim is usually 
found not to have had a pistol. and it is to be assumed that 
he would not have pretended to have had one in his circum- 
stances. The dead are dumb, however, and the murderer 
tells the story for both—he acted strictly on the ‘defensive. 
There have not been, we believe, a dozen homicides in South 
Carolina since the war, in which the slayer was a white man, 
that the plea was not made and allowed that the unarmed man 
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who was killed was acting on the offensive, and the man with 
the revolver was protecting himself from violence. 

‘* These things tell their own story—and it is told in blood. 
The number of killings is multiplying instead of diminishing, 
and as we have pointed out, they are becoming more murder- 
ous, more cold-blooded in character. Men kill whom they 
please with as little compunction as they would kill a dog, 
and with but little more risk tothemselves. It is a hard say- 
ing, but it is true. “ 

‘*‘We need not shut our eyes or our mouths to our condition ; 
it is known of all men, and they avoid our soil as they would 
a desert. We must work a change somehow and soon, or it 
will be worse than a desert.”’ 

The editor, however, misses the point of these deeds of 
blood among the whites, which is this: Negroes’ lives are 
thoroughly despised in South Carolina and the South, and it 
is as already stated, but a step from despising and sacrificing 
black to de-pising and sacrificing white life. Respect for 
black life must be inspired before deeds of blood among the 
whites will cease. Show that until violence, no matter by 
whom or against whom committed, is sternly punished, that 
until law is respected and life safe, growth, prosperity, civili- 
zation itself, are impossible. 


LYNCHING NEGROES. 


Show that of all forms of violence engendered by coercion 
the most damaging and demoralizing, because the most un- 
necessary and indefensible, are the constant lynchings of 
negroes. 

Show that lynching negroes is doubly inexcusable because 
there is no danyer of guilty negroes’ escape, for the reason that 
the superior the world over, however tender of his blood when 
arraigned, is as prodigal of inferior s blood, as when, for in- 
stance, at Laurens, S. C., in September, 1891, ten negroes 
were sentenced to death for shedding, not superior’s but in- 
ferior’s blood, which at best is valued so lightly. Show that 
negroes are lynched not only for alleged assault, but on any 
and every pretext, even for petty theft. Thus the Charleston 
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News and Courier of June roth, 1892, editorially commenting 
on the official report of the prosecuting attorney ‘‘ that Dave 
Shaw was brutally murdered ’’ says, ‘‘ It is to be hoped that 
its discovery will soon relieve the State of the shame and 
reproach of the latest crime charged to the account of its citi- 
zens—the lynching of a (negro) man for petty theft.’’ Also 
in summary already given from Richmond Dispatch, July 7th, 
1892, two negroes were lynched at Vicksburg for alleged 
homicide : in summary of July 21st, one man, single-handed 
swung up a negro for alleged theft, and the same paper of 
August 21st, 1891, reports two women lynched near Mont- 
gomery, Ala., for alleged arson. These are only samples of 
what the press constantly reports. Show also by extracts like 
this from editorial of Louisville Christian Observer of March 
Ist, 1893, the frightful increase of these frightful deeds of 
violence : 

‘‘In the year 1883 there were thirty-nine cases of lynchings 
and none of punishment. Accordingly in 1884 there was an 
increase to fifty-three cases. Still no punishment. In 1888, 
seventy-two; in 1889, ninety-five; in 1890, one hundred ; 
in 1891, one hundred and sixty-nine ; in 1892, two hundred 
and thirty-six cases. If we let this evil continue growing 
and at such a ratio, how long before the security of life will 
be destroyed ?”’ 

But so long as coercion is popular, lynchings, horrible and 
injurious as they are, will be popular. 


OTHERS MUST ASSIST. 


Though the South must solve its own problem, yet others, 
as already:said, must assist, and the others are the North. 
They must not only preach equity for the blacks, they must 
also act equity. An ounce of acted equity is worth a pound 
of preached equity, or an hundred-weight of denounced in- 
iquity. Its many negroes make the race problem a difficult 
one for the South under the most favorable circumstances. 
The South, therefore, is not wholly blamable for displaying 
towards the negro much of the dark side of human nature. 
The small number of negroes North, however, reduces its 
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race problem to zero, and makes their discrimination against 
them wholly inyxcusable. Yet notwithstanding its slight 
temptation, the North treats its few negroes with much in- 
justice. Thus in great, cosmopolitan New York, where if 
anywhere, impartiality might be expected, the negro may not 
satisfy hunger at best hotel, may not quench thirst at leading 
saloon, may not gratify taste at select opera, may not even 
bind up broken heart at fashionable church. He may join 
neither lodge, union, post club, guild nor exchange ; may fol- 
low neither trades nor mechanic arts, may drive neither public 
cab nor public truck; may not even dig the public streets, 
may follow only degrading, menial and ill-paid pursuits—his 
welfare hindered and his manhood affronted everywhere, or 
with rare exceptions. He is never safe from insult and even 
violence, and his wrongs generally await redress till the great 
assize where all wrongs are supposed to be righted and all 
wrong doers punished. The mob too, sometimes (Port Jarvis, 
N. Y., June rst, 1892, and other instances) seizes him for 
sacrifice and outraged justice folds her hands in her helpless- 
ness or indifference. 

Now if the North desires the Southern Problem solved, it 
must clear its skirts of the stain of injustice towards its help- 
less blacks. Injustice is excusable nowhere and to nobody, 
but if the South is inexcusable the North is triply inexcus- 
able, because the natural temptation to oppress the inferior 
race is ever-present and ever strong with the South, while 
with the North such natural temptation scarcely exists. So, 
long, therefore, as injustice to negroes, whether positive, 
such as violence, or negative, such as denial or curtail of 
natural rights, prevails North, solution is well-nigh impossi- 
ble, because one wrong North will be made to justify thou- 
sands South, one act of violence North be made to justify 
thousands South and one lynching North to justify innumer- 
able lynchings South. A heavy responsibility, therefore, rests 
upon the North whose temptations are few, to treat the negro 
not only justly but generously, not only to place no impedi- 
ments in, but to take them out of his path ; not only coldly to 
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leave him to work out his own salvation but to extend a fra- 
ternal, helping, sympathetic hand. 

When the North thus acts, it may then, because its hands 
will be clean, with hope appeal to the South to do likewise, 
but until the North does so act, the most eloquent, fervent, 
pathetic appeals will be regarded as impertinence, and will be 
met by the old but still effective reply, ‘‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self. ’’ 

This is not the solution of the Southern Problem. It is 
only a slight contribution tending to solution: a few sugges- 
tions showing how the question should be approached and 
handled. I merely design to strike the key-note: its thou- 
sands of variations may be applied and supplied, each for 
himself. Solution must be the combined result of innumer- 
able efforts, each insignificant perhaps in it-elf, and of indefi- 
nite time—fifty, sixty years, perhaps never. 

But the only likely method of solution is by appeal to in- 
telligent self-interest. 

LrEwIis H. BLAIR, 

E-x-Confederate, Richmond, Va. Author of ‘' The Prosperity 
of the South Dependent upon the Elevation of the Negro.’’ 
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CHRISTIANITY AS SEEN BY A VOYAGER AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


BY REV. F. E. CLARK, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


[A paper read at the Parliament of Religions, Chicago, Sept. 24, 1893. ] 


One very interesting fact is implied to the very title of this 
paper, and that is that Christianity is seen by a voyager in all 
parts of this round globe. 

A century ago such a title as this would have been mean- 
ingless. The voyager would have found Christianity limited 
practically to Europe and America. Now he sees a vigorous 
and virile type of piety in every great division of the earth’s 
surface. 

In no one of the five continents is Christianity utterly a 
stranger. If he takes the wings of the morning and flies to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, even there he finds that the 
religion of Christ has gone before him. A hundred years ago 
Christianity was unknown in the vast continent of Australia 
except as remembered by an occasional shipwrecked sailor or 
by the Ticket-of-Leave men who, with all their faults, did not 
always leave the religion of their boyhood in the Old World. 

In Japan he would have found the gates of that marvelous 
land barred and fastened with a triple padlock against the 
religion of Christ. He would have found the memories of 
the massacre of Papenburg still comparatively fresh and the 
edict against the religion of the West by no means a dead 
letter. 

He would have found China equally unresponsive to the 
healing touch of Christ, while India was completely in the 
grasp of a monopoly whose ensign would more properly flaunt 
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the device of a puncheon of rum and an opium pipe than the 
Cross of Christ. 

A hundred years ago the sick man of Europe, who, like so 
many other invalids, has been hovering on the edge of the 
grave for many years, apparently lacking strength even to die, 
was comparatively robust and vigorous. Fifteen or twenty 
provinces of Europe and Asia which have since been wrested 
from his grasp were still under his control, and such splendid 
institutions as the American College at Beirut, Robert College, 
and the American College for Girls at Constantinople, did not 
exist even as wild dreams of the enthusiast. 

Thus it is pleasant to note at the beginning, however many 
obstacles in the way of Christianity the voyager around the 
world may find, however slow the progress of Christianity 
and however disheartened he may be, that by way of compar- 
ison at least Christianity has made marvelous strides since 
men dated their letters ‘‘ January 1, 1800.”’ 

In order that it may be known exactly what countries the 
voyager who has been asked to prepare this paper has actually 
seen, it may not be out of place to say that he sailed from San 
Francisco for Australia early in August, 1892, and that, after 
making a zigzag course around the world of nearly 40,000 
miles he reached New York, after an absence of about eleven 
months, late in June of ’93. In the course of these eleven 
months he had the most delightful privilege of seeing some- 
thing of Christian work and activity in Australia, China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
France and England. He visited all the large cities whiclt 
were accessible in such a journey, such as Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, Ballarat and Brisbane, Canton, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, Tokio, Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama and Oka- 
vama, Madura and Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, 

Poona and Bombay, Cairo and Alexandria, Jerusalem and 
Beirut, Tarsus, Adana, Czesarea, Angora, Broussa and Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Rome, Venice and Genoa, San Sebastian 
in Spain, Paris and London, Manchester and Birmingham, 
Dublin, Belfast and Liverpool, besides many other places of 
scarcely inferior importance. 
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Moreover, his errand was a distinctively religious one, the 
voyager having been invited to attend conventions or gath- 
érings of young people in most of these cities, and being under 
the auspices and guidance of devoted Christian workers and 
missionaries in every land that his feet touched. 

The opinions of such a traveler may be superficial, but he, 
at least, has an opportunity for a comprehensive view, and 
must be a dull scholar indeed if he learns nothing of the 
problem which he came to study, or of the great facts of Chris- 
tianity which he came to view. 

One impression which was very strongly made on the mind 
of this voyager was that Christianity is an exceedingly real, 
substantial and vital thing in every part of the world. In 
spite of the insinuations of prejudiced ‘‘ globe-trotters ’’ who 
will not allow that Christianity has made even a ripple on the 
stagnant pool of heathenism, he came very soon to know that 
the religion of Christ is the power of God unto salvation 
among the yellow-skinned, almond-eyed people of the East 
as well as among the Caucasians of the West. 

These persistent and utterly untrue slanders of certain trav- 
elers from Christian lands, which are often blazoned forth in 
our papers with startling head lines as though a wonderful 
discovery had been made, deserve a little attention. These 
rumors are often to the effect that Christianity is a dismal 
failure, except in Europe and America ; that the missionaries 
are pampered sons of fortune who live in elegant houses and 
feed on the fat of the land, while their converts grovel in the 
dust at their feet ; that no real impression is made upon the 
superstitions or vices of heathenism; that all the converts are 
‘‘ rice Christians,’’ professing allegiance to the new faith for 
what they can get out of it, and that even where a nation or 
tribe is nominally Christianized it is but a surface varnish, or 
at the most a thin veneer of Christianity which kills off the 
unfortunate tribes which are coated with it, by inducing them 
to adopt civilized clothes and civilized ways to which their 
climate and life are unsuitable. 

Doubtless my readers have heard the changes wrung upon 
these minor keys of present failure and dismal prophecy, and 
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it becomes every voyager around the world who knows 
whereof he is speaking to give the lie flatly and decidedly 
to these misrepresentations of unsympathetic and prejudiced 
travelers. 

What good report would such a traveler take away from a 
church prayer-meeting, however stimulating and spiritual it 
might be, from a Sunday-school where hundreds of children 
are taught the way of life, from a Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, all afire with the warmth and glow of consecrated young 
hearts. Doubtless his lip would curl in scorn and a sneer 
would fall from his tongue if called upon to speak or write 
concerning any such manifestations of the religious life in 
most favored lands. What then can be expected of him when 
amid the distractions of travel and the dissipations of foreign 
life he enters a treaty port, catches up the first rumor which 
floats to his ear concerning the missionaries and missionary 
work of the vicinity, and without investigating sympathet- 
ically or looking perhaps even with a prejudiced eye upon 
the actual work that is being done, hastens home to poison 
the public mind and fill the secular press with his wonderful 
discoveries concerning the absolute failure of Christianity in 
the far lands across the sea. 

It would be well if such a traveler could visit some canni- 
bal heathen island ‘‘ before and after’’ the missionary began 
to make himself felt. If he lived to visit the island the 
second time, and was not in the course of his first visit served 
up as a delicious tid-bit for the gourmand chiefs of the island, 
we believe that after his second visit he would have more re- 
spect for the men whom he now decries and the faith that he 
now belittles. 

For instance, this traveler around the world touched at the 
port of Apiain Samoa. He was kindly and courteously re- 
ceived on the shore by the natives, was shown two beautiful 
Protestant churches of cut stone, which were built largely 
by the efforts of the native converts, was assured by one high 
in political authority that the voice of prayer and praise 
would be heard that evening at family devotions in almost 

ery hut on the island, and in the matter of Sabbath-keep- 
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ing, so far as the za¢ive population of Apia was concerned, the 
little town was another Edinburgh or Toronto. And yet in 
this same group of islands there still live savages and canni- 
bals where the life of a castaway would not be guaranteed 
for five minutes even as an extra risk by the most reckless in- 
surance company in the world, and where his flesh would be 
served as a sweet morsel for the delectation of fortunate chiefs. 


What makes the difference between these islands? ‘There 
can be but one answer, and that is, ‘‘ The religion of Christ.’’ 
It is the only factor that causes Samoa to differ from New 
Guinea. Surely the difference is not caused by the advent of 
the merchant and trader. Fire-arms and gunpowder, rum 
and tobacco never transformed a savage man-eating tribe into 
a gentle, polite and generous nation. 


The sneering tourist who decries missions never did any- 
thing to bring about this transformation. The malicious 
articles which he writes home to the papers never reformed or 
elevated a savage or educated a heathen child for better 
things. Again I repeat there is only one explanation for 
such a phenomenon as this, and that explanation is supplied 
by the potency and winning power of the religion of Christ. 


Another impression which is very distinctly made upon the 
mind of a voyager around the world is, that Christianity is 
entirely and absolutely superior in its motive power, its puri- 
fying influence and its uplifting inspiration to any and all 
other religions with which it comes in competition. 

The dirty greasy bull of Madura and Tanjore has little in 
common with the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world. The hopeless, nonchalant, indifferent tom-tom 
beating of the priests of Canton has no point of contact with 
the worship of Him who must be worshiped in Spirit and 
truth. Even the wild fanaticism of the Buddhist of Japan, 
which has more of life and reality in it than the religions of 
many other non-Christian lands, such as the devotion which 
leads women to sacrifice their tresses, that they may be woven 
into cables with which to haul the beams for the temples of 
their gods, bears little resemblance to the intelligent faith and 
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hope and charity which constitutes the strength of Christian 
manhood and the grace of Christian womanhood. 

Again a traveler around the world is impressed by the large 
part which is assigned to the Anglo-Saxon races in the spread 
of the principles of Christianity. 

Dr. Strong in his Mew Era reminds us that of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine missionary societies, one hundred and 
twenty-one represent the Anglo-Saxon race, and that more 
than ten millions of the eleven millions of dollars which are 
annually raised for foreign missions are contributed by En- 
glish-speaking people. He also reminds us that three-fifths 
of all the railroad tickets sold in the world are used by En- 
glish speaking people, and that two-thirds of the tonnage of 
all the navies afloat belong to Anglo-Saxons. An intelligent 
traveler to whom he refers estimates that out of évery thou- 
sand persons whom he met in a recent tour around the world 
seven spoke French, thirty-three German, and one hundred 
and seventy-eight English. 

Thus it will be seen that among all the Christian nations of 
the world the English-speaking nations must take the lead in 
the spread of the faith to which they have given their alle- 
glance. Whatever is done for the spread of the kingdom of 
God during the next century at least will be largely accom- 
plished by those who speak our mother tongue. With this 
fact I was profoundly impressed during my own journey. 

In the wonderful Temple City of Southern India, Tanjore, 
is a lofty tower marvelously carved with figures of men and 
beasts from the bottom to the very top. This tower seems to 
dominate the whole temple area and to give a peculiar impress- 
iveness to the whole vast and wonderful structure. One of 
the figures in the strange medley of faces of birds and beasts 
and reptiles and fishes which crowd this ‘‘gopuram’’ is 
called the ‘‘ Man in the Hat’’; or, sometimes, ‘‘ John Bright,”’ 
from a supposed fanciful resemblance to the great Commoner. 
How the man in the hat came to find a place among his 
turbaned associates no one is wise enough to tell; for hun- 
dreds of years he has been there, and the history of the wonder- 
ful structure is dim with the mists of tradition. Some suppose 
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that it is a remembrance of Marco Polo and of his wonderful 
visit to India in the thirteenth century. 
However that may be, a curious tradition has always been 


‘associated with the ‘‘Man in the Hat,’’ a tradition to the 


effect that when the race which is represented by his features 
and by his headwear conquers India, the religion of the fathers 
must give way to a new and strange faith which would be im- 
ported from the West. It is easy to prophesy after the event 
has occurred. It is easy to frame traditions after the story has 
been made a fact, but this tradition is actually embodied in the 
indestructible stone of the temple tower, and so far it has been 
fulfilled. The ‘‘ Man in the Hat’’ has conquered India. His 
religion is the dominant religion of the world. The Western 
faith has supplanted the dying superstitions of the East. The 
English speaking man is the conquering man. 

At least, in regard to the great island continent of Aus- 
tralia, this cannot be doubted. Here are people who are flesh 
of our flesh and bone of our bone ; here flows blood, which, in 
the estimation of every American, is thicker than water ; 
here is a mighty land containing as many square miles as the 
United States of America, excluding Alaska, which is settled 
and Christianized by Anglo-Saxons. Along the shores of this 
interminable island for ten days and nights I sailed, much 
of the way within the Great Barrier reef which for more than 
a thousand miles stretches along the shores of Australia. 

Scarcely for an hour during all these days did we lose sight 
of these endless shores, and yet the huge island was not half 
circumnavigated by this steamer. On all these coasts ‘‘ The 
Man in the Hat’’ has full sway. The dwindling native 
tribes acknowlege his rule even when they do not accept his 
God, and all these boundless millions of square miles of hill 
and valley and wooded slope and dreary deserts, which may 
yet be reclaimed and made to blossom as the rose, are parts of 
the vast heritage of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Here in the antipodian latitudes are beautiful cities as fine 
as any which the world contains, broad streets and elegant 
public buildings, magnificent churches, and everything which 
goes to make up the complex life of modern civilization. 
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Here are great systems of railways and enormous public 
works, while the spider of the telegraph has woven his web 
North and South and East and West across this mighty 
island. All this belongs to our kinsfolks and co-religionists. 
In all the large cities of this land, which has, latest of all the 
continents, felt the touch of civilization and Christianity, this 
voyager around the world found great gatherings of earnest 
Christian young people whose one purpose in life was to learn 
their Master’s ways and to win, if possible, their great island 
heritage for Christ. 

Everywhere he found unbounded enthusiasm for the things 
of the coming kingdom and the sensible, earnest, unquench- 
able purpose to take Australia for Christ. 

Many a time was I impressed with this fact, that there was 
far more of similarity between the conditions of religious life 
in America and Australia than between any other two nations 
on the face of the earth. Both nations have a new continent 
to subdue, both nations have a new path to blaze for civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, common problems of labor and social 
position of city and country church, of state and of religion 
confront both nations. In both these continents, though 
they lie at the very antipodes of each other, people of a kin- 
dred blood, descendants of the same Saxons and Normans 
and Danes, have these common problems to solve. 

Though nominally under different forms of government, 
one country is essentially as democratic as the other, and both 
nations have an equal responsibility for the civilization and 
evangelization of the vast outlying populations which stretch 
beyond their own shores and which look to them with the 
Macedonia cry of unconscious need, ‘‘Come over and help 
Lis: 

With the essential vigor, naturalness and reproductive 
powers of the Christianity of Australia I was deeply im- 
pressed, and believe that the nation which has sent out a 
James G. Paton, and which so thoroughly recognizes her re- 
sponsibility for her own vast hemisphere, has a very large 
part to play in the evangelization of the world. 

A four weeks’ voyage from one of the leading ports of 
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Australia brings one to the wonderful land of Japan, but when 
he touches the shores of this country, whose people feel the 
thrill of a new life-blood bounding through their veins, he 
finds that he has not left Christianity behind him either in 
Australia or in America. One of the first buildings which 
he is likely to see in Yokohama or Kobe is 4 commodious 
Christian church, and the first Japanese whom he may meet 
upon the street, it is not unlikely, will be an earnest and 
devout believer in the same Saviour whom the voyager from 
across the seas has learned to love and trust. 

If he journeys to the imperial city of Tokio he will find 
there a magnificent university established under govern- 
mental auspices and supported by government funds. But 
this university was projected and started by a Christian mis- 
sionary. In the department of mining and engineering he 
will find a most complete apparatus and instruction as good 
as can be obtained in any part of the world. In the seismo- 
logical department he will find accurate and intricate instru- 
ments which record the slightest quiver or rumbling in the 
bowels of the earth. In the biological department he will 
very likely see a graduate student, a Christian, by the way, 
famous the world over for his studies of fish parasites. For 
years he has beerl making microscopic examinations of these 
minute enemies which prey upon the finny tribe, and his re- 
searches have provoked the favorable comment of scientific 
men in all parts of the world. 

As one walks through the halls, enters the spacious library 
and views the splendid equipment of the university, he stands 
amazed at the wonderful progress of this ancient nation. 
There is no phase of scientific thought familiar to the West- 
ern world which is not equally familiar to this Island Em- 
pire of the Orient. Every latest contrivance, every labor- 
saving machine is examined and appropriated if considered 
worthy. Whom has Japan to thank for this progress and for 
this sudden leap forward into the forefront of the families of 
the world? Who indeed but missionaries of the Cross, who 
when first the gates of Japan swung outward upon their long 
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unused hinges entered in to bring not only the religion of 
Christ but the learning of the West? 

In the sacred city of Kyoto, where for a thousand years the 
Mikado lived, is a distinctively Christian university, scarcely 
inferior in rank to the Imperial University itself. This great 
school, the Doshisha, founded and fostered by its first presi- 
dent, the lamented Neesima, whose present honored head, 
Kozaki, is now in this country, is a standing monument to 
the power of Christianity and its moulding influence in the 
Mikado’s Empire. 

In fact, it is not too much to say, that every high grade 
school, whether a distinctively Christian school or under the 
control of the government, is directly the result of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Japan. It is not fair to reckon 
the influence of faith by any process of arithmetic. We can- 
not sum up the power of Christianity in Japan by counting the 
number of Protestant converts, though these are by’no means 
inconsiderable, and are numbered by tens of thousands. Yet 
now, as in the days of our Lord, in Japan as well as in Pales- 
tine and in America, Christianity is as a little leaven hidden 
in three measures of meal. One of these days will the whole 
be leavened. 

Just now, to be sure, the intense anti-foreign sentiment, 
resulting in part from an exaggerated national pride and in 
part from the galling pressure of unjust treaties with foreign 
nations, interferes with the rapid spread of Christianity and 
largely hinders and retards the work of pastors and mission- 
aries; but, disastrous as this new tide in the affairs of Japan 
seems to be to many Christian enterprises, there is something 
noble after all in the idea which underlies this too intense 
patriotism. 

‘‘Japan for the Japanese,’’ is not the worthiest cry which 
could be formulated, but it tells of a proud spirited, independ- 
ent people, whose patriotism,if it can but be turned into 
worthy channels, will prove a power for infinite good. 

To the love of country in every Japanese youth one can 
always appeal. His heart will be touched by this appeal, his 
ambition fired, his eager desire to serve his country aroused. 
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When this national cry shall be enlarged, and from ten thou- 
sand thousand voices we hear the cry, not only ‘‘ Japan for 
the Japanese,’’ but ‘‘ Japan for the Japanese, for the world 
and for Christ,’’ then will the Christianized patriotism of 
Japan be a wonderful power to win the Island Empire for its 
rightful master. 

Already there are thousands of high-minded, generous- 
spirited, eager youth who echo this cry, and by millions of 
others I believe it will be taken up in the better days to 
come. 

Only three or four days by steamer from the smiling coasts 
which embosom the Inland Sea lies the great nation of 
China, so strangely similar to, and yet so vastly different 
from, its cousin on the other side of the Yellow Sea. Here, 
brilliancy gives place to plodding mediocrity, agility of mind 
to stolidity, changeableness and enterprise, which sometimes 
degenerates into fickleness, is replaced by the steady un- 
changeableness of the Celestial Empire. The Frenchman of 
the Orient is supplanted by the less brilliant but more pos- 
sibly substantial German of the East. 

But just as Christianity is equally good for Germany as for 
France, just as it fits the national characteristics of people 
who live on the North Sea and the Bay of Biscay alike, so 
the same religion suffers no damage or deterioration when 
transported to the shores of Cathay. 

In Shanghai, for instance, the traveler finds nearly if not 
quite a hundred missionaries of different boards living to- 
gether in peace and concord, and each doing their best to win 
some portion of the great Empire for Christ. Here is the 
splendid ‘‘plant’’ of the China Inland Mission, the finest 
mission property which I saw in any part of the world. 

Here is the vigorous work of the American Presbyterians 
and the Southern Methodist, the Baptists and the Adventists, 
the English Independents and Wesleyans. 

Here one will meet upon the streets flaxen haired Saxons in 
Chinese garb and cap, with shaved heads and long blonde 
queues down their backs, so thoroughly are these missionaries 
of the Cross attempting to become all things to all men if by 
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any means they may win some. Such scenes the traveler 
will see in Canton and in Pekin, in Foochow and Nankin, and 
in a thousand other places smaller and larger, scattered all 
through this vast human bee-hive of the world, called the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

Then as he hastens on to India he still finds that his faith 
is known and loved and respected. From the southern tip 
of the great V shape peninsula, where Tuticorin stretches out 
into the sea, to the snowy height of Mt. Everest, which in the 
far North towers up above all the mountains in the world, the 
voyager will find his faith respected and his Lord loved. 

Not by all the people to be sure, not by many so far as com- 
parative statistics show, but by elect and devout souls in 
every part of this greatest appanage of the British crown. 
Here he will find every facility put in the way of Christian 
education by the British government, which, dollar for dollar, 
doubles the appropriation of every missionary board within 
its borders, whose students pass certain government require- 
ments. 

In such parts of India as the Telugu field, where the Baptist 
missionaries have been so marvelously blessed, and in North- 
ern India, where the same results have followed the labors of 
the Methodist Board, a blessed flood-tide of Christian influence 
seems to be sweeping over the land. The ‘‘ break’’ in caste 
distinctions and in hereditary animosity to Christianity, for 
which the Christian world has been so long hoping and pray- 
ing, seems to have already come. The restraining dikes of 
ignorance and prejudice seem to be swept away, or at least, if 
not wholly gone, the streams of salvation which trickle 
through them show that the crevasse is coming. 

In only one nation of the world to-day is the outlook for 
Christianity more hopeless than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, and that is the nation which is cursed by the reactionary 
policy of the timid tyrant who reigns in Constantinople. 
Since the gradual withdrawal of British influence from Turkey 
the subject races of that land have been left largely unprotected 
and, in many ways, sometimes slyly and sometimes openly, 
the Sultan and his agents oppose Christianity, throw obstacles 
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in the way of education, incite riots and mobs to burn school- 
houses and churches, and in every way are seeking to make 
the land where Christianity first had its birth a desert of 
Mohammedan superstition and bigotry. 

The petty obstacles which are thrown in the path of mis- 
sionary effort, the objections to Christian literature which are 
urged by the Censor of the press, would be as amusing as they 
are absurd were not such serious consequences involved. A 
nation which can object to a work on chemistry because the 
book contains the formula H*O which might be interpreted, 
‘‘Hamid 2nd is nothing’’; which can outlaw a geography 
because it speaks of the ‘‘ union of the rivers,’’ since union 
of no kind is allowed in that land ; which deliberately falsifies 
history and alters the outlines of geography to suit its own 
whims and traditions, seems to be hopeless of reformation. 

Such stupidity apparently admits of no enlightenment. 

But God still reigns in Heaven, the imprisoned and mur- 
dered Christians call to him for vengeance, the awful tyranny 
and the petty interference of the past must alike come to an 
end in the better days that are coming, and either by some 
justifiable revolution on the part of the subject races, or the 
interference of enlightened Christian nations who would not 
delay a day longer to set things right were not selfish interests 
involved, will bring better days and brighter prospects even 
to the land of the Sultan. 

There is, it should be said, an inherent nobility and 
strength about the Turkish character itself (of the common 
people, the non-official class) which augers well for the 
future. 

The voyager around the world will rejoice in all that is good 
in the religion of the Roman Catholic countries of Europe, 
but rejoices still more in their approximation to Protestant 
ideas and in the light which is shining upon them from the 
Reformation, long delayed though it has been. 

In the movement of the Free Italian Church, in the fruitful 
missionary work of Bohemia, in the extraordinary McAll 
missionary work of France, in the interesting American 
school for girls at San Sebastian, where, in this anniversary 
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year, American money and scholarship are beginning to repay 
the debt which America owes to Spain, by making it possible 
for the first time in the history of the ages for a Spanish girl 
of the people to receive a worthy education ; in all these signs 
of progress the voyager around the world rejoices, and when 
he crosses the English channel and steps ashore in the land 
which all English-speaking people recognize as, in a sense, 
their homeland, he rejoices in the varied, abundant and 
wonderful signs of life which Christianity displays in this 
ancient Empire, where she has won her noblest triumphs, and 
where the vitality of a thousand years of Christianity is not 
lessened, but is apparently good for a thousand years to come. 

Then across ‘‘ the Atlantic ferry ’’ he gourneys, to find him- 
self once more on his dear native soil, to rejoice more devoutly 
than ever before that the religion of Christ is the religion of 
America. ‘The greatest lack in modern Protestant Christian- 
ity as seen by a traveler around the world is a lack of unity 
and co-operation on the part of Protestant Christians. 

Were there a more intelligent and comprehensive plan for 
the division of forces, and the conservation of energies, far 
more would be accomplished than at present. 

This combination and federation does not mean the giving 
up of the denominational idea, or the merging of all the work 
into the hands of one great missionary organization ; but it 
does mean the intelligent planning of the work on the part of 
all, and the partition of the world between the Christian peo- 
ples of the earth, largely between Anglo-Saxon Christians. 

The most pitiable sight which I saw in foreign lands was 
that of churches which had been gathered out of heathenism 
or Mohammedanism rent in twain by the sectarian jealousies 
which had been introduced from a so-called Christian land. 

To see, as is occasionally seen, a Christian missionary or 
teacher trying to build up a church not from the foundation, 
not out of the ruins of heathenism, but by building on an- 
other man’s foundation, and tearing away the converts from 
the truth around which their minds have feebly begun to 
twine, in order that some sect or ism may be built up—this 
indeed, is disheartening ! 
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Thank God that such cases are no more numerous than 
they are. 

In the name of the world lying in sin, in the name of 
these heathen nations which are just emerging into the twi- 
light of the Gospel, in the name of these feeble converts 
distracted and distressed by names and distinctions whose sig- 
nificance they cannot understand, for the sake of the final 
triumph of the kingdom of our Lord, above all for the sake 
of Him who prayed ‘‘ that they all may be one,’’ let us when 
we come to our work in foreign lands minimize our differences, 
make much of our common faith and love and service, that 
we may all have part in the common victory which is surely 
coming. 

Let us remember that the city with golden streets and 
pearly gates lies four square, with its doors open to the North 
and the South and the East and the West, and may we keep 
none without the walls because they enter not in at our gate. 

Then as we enter in shall we find one God and Father of 
us all, and one Saviour who hath redeemed us out of many 
nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues, whose name is 
‘the King of kings, and the Lord of lords’’ and we shall 
have part in the one great voice of much people which cries 
‘* Hallelujah, salvation and glory and honor and power unto 
Him that sitteth upon the Throne and to the Lamb forever 
and ever.’’ 





BOSTON HYMN. 


THE SOUL’S OUTCRY. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
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AT THE 233D BosTON MONDAY LECTURE, MARCH 6, 1893. 
TUNE — Martyn, 
God would yet remember me, 
Even should I cease to be; 
Any leaf that ever fell, 
He who made remembers well; 
Of His works am I a part, 
He will bear me on His heart. 
Father, more than mother mild, 
Thou wilt not forget Thy child! 


Many mansions God _ prepares, 
And for all He made He cares; 
In my soul prediction lies 
Of unending destinies; 
God a dwelling hath in me, 
And I shall not cease to be. 
Lord of all skies, calm or wild, 
Shelter Thou Thy helpless child! 
Only Thou canst sin erase; 
Match Thy Justice by Thy Grace. 
Peace grant Thou to loyalty; 
Life, strength, bliss, Atonement be; 
And before Thy Great White Throne, } 
Shield and ransom Thou Thine own. 
White in garments undefiled, 
Loyal make Thy lawless child! 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1893. 
PRELUDE V. 
PROMISES AND PERILS OF CURRENT POLITICS. 
SHALL WE ANNEX THE SANDWICH ISLANDS ? 


The usual large audience was present at the 233d Boston Monday 
lecture. The Rev. Dr. Means of Worcester presided, and the Rev. Dr, 
Cyrus Hamlin offered prayer. The Rev. J. M. Foster was introduced to 
the audience between the prelude and the lecture and spoke effectively 
on the views of the Covenanters on God in the Constitution. The Rev. 
Dr. John G. Paton, the heroic missionary of the New Hebrides, was in 
the audience, and expressed high satisfaction with the views taken of the 
duty of the United States in the suppression of the coolie traffic in the 
Pacific Ocean. 


I. 


Mr. Gladstone on one occasion found the Queen of England 
unwilling to sign a bill which had been passed by great and 
memorable majorities in Parliament. She was offended by 
his persistence in asking for her approval, and finally said to 
him, ‘‘Do you know who I am? I am the Queen of Eng- 
land.” Mr. Gladstone is reported to have replied, ‘‘ Does 
your Majesty know whoI am? I am the people of England.’’ 
And the signature was obtained. 

It is a fateful circumstance in modern civilization that even 
under very limited monarchies the people, for good or evil, 
rule, while the sovereigns, so-called, only reign in form. By 
the will of the people, the United States, the most imperial 
republic of all time, has been placed for the present wholly 
under the control of a political party with a very mixed and 


somewhat ominous record. [Laughter and applause. ] 
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The Democratic party cannot make State rights do as much 
mischief in the future as that doctrine has done in the past, 
for it is settled that we are a nation and not merely a confed- 
eration. John C. Calhoun used to affirm that we are a union 
but not a nation ; and that there was a constitutional right 
of secession. The doctrine of State Rights was the loophole 
through which the waters of secession first began to pour 
through the dikes which restrict lawlessness in this republic 
to narrow channels, or at least to local courses. Here the 
crawfish went through the dikes, and the waters that followed 
inundated the land with woe, and with great financial loss 
and political dishonor. Secession is dead, but the doctrine 
of State Rights is not dead. The South, it is to be feared, 
believes in State Rights as thoroughly as-ever, and would 
be glad to repeal all amendments to the Constitution which 
limit that doctrine. I take up the school books written 
for use in the Southern States and find the doctrine of 
State Rights inculeated as undoubtedly the true interpre- 
tation of the old Constitution. I take up leading Southern 
newspapers and find them clamoring for a repeal of the 
new amendments which once for all placed the doctrine 
of State Rights upon such a basis that it can hereafter do no 
harm. In the South there is a great battle to be fought yet 
against the old opinions of the Democratic party ; and there- 
fore I, for one, am not pleased when the Supreme Court has 
added to ita member who believes in the outgrown doctrine 
of State Rights, and finds no objection to it except these new 
amendments, some of which the South would like to repeal. 
There is a serious purpose on the part of leading men in the 
South, as I believe, incredible as the fact is to us in the North 
without travel, to repeal at least the Fifteenth Amendment. 

First of all, therefore, I venture to ask you to remember 
that Mr. Cleveland has an immense opportunity in champion- 
ing the whole of the Constitution which he has taken an 
oath to defend; and that we also have an immense opportu- 
nity in championing his championship of the entire docu- 
ment. When an executive officer takes an oath to uphold 
the Constitution in its integrity, it is the duty of the people 
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to see to it that the oath is transmuted into solid political 
achievement. 

Of course the combination of the solid South with the cor- 
rupt municipal governments of the North may keep the 
Democratic party in the saddle a long while. There are two 
Democratic parties, the Northern and the Southern, and the 
Northern is two-fold ; there is a city Democratic party and a 
rural Democratic party. One of the saddest political omens 
in the sky is the organization of great and corrupt municipal 
governments as parts of a political machine. We see this in 
New York and in Chicago; we have seen it lately in the 
election of a senator in Albany. It should be constantly 
remembered that after 1920 a majority of all our votes will 
be cast in cities. Municipal misgovernment is, therefore, a 
threat of prodigious significance, especially when it is com- 
bined with complex and persistent outrage on the suffrage 
in the South. Optimistic Americans do not like to listen to 
any one who prophesies other than smooth things. Resent- 
ment has been shown by several newspapers on account of 
the pessimistic tone of a portion of President Cleveland’s 
message. Americans know that this great republic now pro- 
duces in manufactures more than any two nations of Europe ; 
in agriculture more than any three, and in mining more than 
all Europe together. That single fact outlines very vividly 
our immense wealth, which as yet is but a crescent moon, not 
likely even in another century to attain full-orbed propor- 
tions. Professor Fisher of Yale College said the other day 
in the Forum, that of the fifty thousand copies of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica which were issued in Scotland, forty 
thousand were sold in this country, not including reprints. 
That single fact shows how intelligent some of us are; anda 
nation thus wealthy and thus intelligent dislikes criticism. 
But Mr. Gladstone said not long ago that, pure Scotchman 
as he is, he must say that the English on both sides the Sea 
need a great deal of criticism to make them do their best. 
Americans need to hear pessimistic prophets occasionally. 
The hopes of our future, the immense promises, we no doubt 
underrate ; but we as certainly underrate our perils, some of 
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which spring up from the very size and fatness of the promises 
themselves. 


IT. 


The Sandwich Islands are knocking at the door of our 
republic. What position are we to take concerning the pro- 
posal that Hawaii become a State of the American Union? 
It has been my fortune to visit the Sandwich Islands and 
I shall never forget how I heard the natives in the dusk call 
out through the fragrant air, as our ship dropped off its 
moorings, ‘‘ Aloha! Aloha!’’ which means, ‘‘ Farewell, and 
God be with you.’’ That voice sounded to me like the cry 
of a perishing race. I was almost as much moved by it as if 
I had heard in the old Coliseum, Mortturi salutamus —‘‘ We 
who are about to die salute you.’’ 

The Kanaka race in the Sandwich Islands makes up half 
the population ; but it is diminishing, and, therefore, some say, 
‘‘Let us care nothing as to the opinions of this population 
concerning annexation.’’ The New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, for instance, says that the day has gone by when 
we are to consult the political opinions of races that cannot 
found states for themselves ; and that the Anglo-Saxons are 
the builders of nations on this planet. This sounds a little 
piratical ; it reminds me of our Norse forefathers. 

A quarter of the population of the Hawaiian Islands is 
Chinese. Are we to treat them with the same exquisite inter- 
national courtesy that we have applied to the yellow people 
now within our borders? Are we to break treaties with them 
after we have brought in Hawaii as a State, as we have un- 
doubtedly broken treaties with China concerning her popula- 
tion now on our shores? 

The princess of Hawaii is in Boston this morning, and we, 
every one of us, look upon her career as a matter of high 
interest. We wish her people prosperity ; we wish her every 
blessing. We must be just to the princess and to her people 
and to the Chinese. It does not follow, however, because a 
queen has been deposed, and her daughter or lineal successor 
has done no wrong, that the latter must necessarily inherit 
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the throne. There was a Prince Napoleon who did not come 
to the throne after France became a republic. He had claims, 
but they were not put forward as overpowering the will of the 
people. The question is, what the people wish. Who are 
the people in Hawaii? The dark races, or the white and 
dark, or the white alone? We must have an answer to that 
question before, as Americans, we can make any bargain. 

My first proposition on this vexed matter of the proposed 
annexation of Hawaii is, that there are three great tasks 
before the American republic, to be performed largely in the 
Pacific Ocean : 

1. The opening of a vast and peaceful commerce with the 
Orient and Australasia. 

2. The protection of our Pacific frontier, not only along 
the line between Alaska and California, but as far south at 
least as the Isthmus. Wedo not own the Isthmus, but our 
statesmen have repeatedly said that we are not to give any 
other power permanent authority there, and that the United 
States must have the right of transit. 

3. A large task, that I think Providence calls on us to 
assist England and other powers in performing in the Pacific 
Ocean, is the abolition of the remnants of the slave trade 
among its blessed or unblessed islands. An enormous cancer 
is rooted upon the South Sea tropic isles and spreads almost 
unseen beneath the placid surface of the ocean. At certain 
seasons it almost colors the waves with blood. You heard 
from that most heroic missionary of our century, Dr. Paton, 
the other morning on this platform, that thousands out of his 
own parish in the New Hebrides have been carried away toa 
fate almost equal to death. How are Americans to perform 
these three tasks without some standing-ground in the Pacific ? 
Is not Providence possibly calling us to acquire not merely a 
coaling station in the Pacific, but a station for the diffusion of 
real civilization? We need a coaling station. Our navy is 
growing. Our trade with the Orient is growing. We must 
have a greater and greater navy, no doubt, if the world con- 
tinues as pugnacious as it has been in the past centuries. 
But we must remember that the Sandwich Islands came under 
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our influence chiefly through the efforts of missionaries, 
many of them from Massachusetts; all of them, at least the 
earliest companies, sailing from Boston, and consecrated to 
their holy work by a great missionary society here, which may 
God bless! We are called on, not only to defend ourselves 
on the west, but to perform there great works in commerce 
and philanthropy. The voice of the Pacific is lifted up to us 
to make trade peaceful between our shores and those of an 
empire containing thrice as many people as any Ceesar ever 
governed. We are nearer the great ports of the Orient by 
many thousands of miles than the centers of Europe are, or 
ever can be, by water. 

My next proposition is, that we need the Sandwich Islands 
for our military defense in case of a war with any of the great 
powers of the world, especially with England. It is impor- 
tant that Americans should notice that we are very nearly sur- 
rounded by a cordon of British fortresses. Yonder at Halifax 
the bronze lips of British cannon look at the sea. Farther 
south, in Bermuda, they are ready for use at an instant’s 
notice. You know the power of Great Britain in the West 
Indies. She likes to maintain all the authority she can over 
Central America. She has Australasia just out of sight over 
the watery shoulder of the world, toward the Southern Cross. 
Then there is Esquimalt on Vancouver Island, one of the 
most powerful naval ports on the globe. I have seen great 
men-of-war riding at anchor there, and mighty ocean steam- 
ships weighing anchor for a voyage across the smooth north 
Pacific. We are environed by British fortresses. It is not 
impossible that some of them may be used against us before 
the next century closes. It is very true that Americans all 
think we should be able to defend our coasts. Probably we 
are right in that opinion, but we might be very much annoyed 
by the necessity of having to doso. [Laughter.] The way 
to prevent war is to be ready for it. There are important 
military reasons for the annexation of the Sandwich Islands. 
Our best naval and military officers are of this opinion. 

But, in the next place, allow me to say that the Sandwich 
Islands lie as far south as the West Indies. The most south- 
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ern of the Sandwich Islands dip as far into the tropics as the 
southernmost end of Cuba. The annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands to the United States would add to the complications 
of our race problems. Who are to vote there? Will the 
whites be allowed to count the blacks as a basis of repre- 
sentation as they do in our Southern States, and then pre- 
vent the vote of the blacks from being fairly counted as 
cast? Shall we have the white population of Hawaii put- 
ting the dark population into its pockets and so stepping on 
the now far-from-equal scales in the apportionment of our 
national power ? You have men now in the South who weigh 
three times as much, as voters, as any one of you can, simply be- 
cause the colored vote there is counted as a basis of represen- 
tation in Congress, and counted only to be counted out in most 
of the sections where it is a majority. Are you to allow that 
mischief to enlarge? Is it safe for us to annex a new State in 
the tropics? You cannot make two laws, one for the dark 
race of the Southern States and another for the dark race of 
the Pacific. You will first or last Be obliged to have one rule 
for your entire territory. And who doubts that this compli- 
cation, connected with yet unsolved race problems, may be 
very mischievous? I, for one, suppose it will be; and yet I 
am in favor of standing by the Constitution. Let us have one 
law for all colors. If you wish to disfranchise the blacks be- 
cause they cannot read, disfranchise the whites for the same 
reason. [Applause.] If you wish to let a State deny the 
blacks, for any reason whatever, the suffrage, then insist upon 
it that for the same reason the whites shall be denied suf- 
frage. That will not be unconstitutional. But let us make 
every necessary effort to prevent being caught by the wiliness 
of politicians in the Sandwich Islands, as we have been caught 
by the wiliness of politicians in the Southern States, and our 
just rights wrenched from us through actual disproportionate- 
ness of representation in Congress. 

It is doubtful whether any nation will object enough to 
threaten us with military procedures if we do add the Sand- 
wich Islands to the number of our States. No doubt Great 
Britain wants the Islands. We must take them, or she will 
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have them. But if Hawaii comes in, what shall we say to 
the request already sent to us from the Gilbert Islands to 
annex them? The Kanaka labor traffic brings poor colored 
people to the Gilbert Islands and farms them out on the plan- 
tations fora song. And the king of those islands wishes his 
dominions annexed to the United States. There is a party in 
Cuba that desires to have that island annexed to our republic. 
There is, beyond all doubt, a party in this imperial Canadian 
domain north of us that favors annexation; and a stronger 
party, as I think, favoring independence or a continuance of 
the present state of political affairs in Canada. 

Great opportunities are likely to arise in connection with 
the whole scheme of possible annexations to our republic. 
The line of Secretaries of State in this nation, with the excep- 
tion only of Washington and Lincoln, and some of you would 
say one or two more in the list of Presidents, is quite as dis- 
tinguished as the list of the Presidents themselves. In the 
death of Mr. Blaine the republic has lost one of its ablest 
Secretaries of State, and the Republican party one of its strong- 
est bonds of unity, one of its keenest spurs to enthusiasm. 
[Applause.] That party is not dead or moribund ; and, as an 
opposition party, will have an immense responsibility in the 
present posture of affairs. 


ITI. 


Utah will knock for admission to the republic during Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s administration. Let us solemnly protest 
against the speedy admission of a territory that may easily 
become a rendezvous for Mormons all over the world, and so 
become a Mormon State under the shield of State Rights. 
[Applause. | 

Our newly-elected chief magistrate has opportunity to be 
better than his party. 

He has opportunity to settle large and difficult questions 
relating to annexation. 

He has an opportunity to resist the nullification of the Con- 
stitution in any of its parts. 
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He has an opportunity to secure national protection for the 
national citizen, no matter what local outrages occur. 

He has an opportunity, and it is his most solemn duty, to 
see to it that the colored people who can be drafted into the 
army and navy, and their lives taken in defense of the coun- 
try, are themselves defended when outraged by Southern 
mobs. [Applause. ] 

He has opportunity, in short, to set the political keynote of 
the twentieth century in the United States; and God grant 
that he may do so as a ruler of the whole people, and not as 
simply the representative of a party or of a faction. [Loud 
applause. | 











LECTURE V. 
WHAT IS SUNDAY WORTH TO LIBERTY? 
a 


Only Sundays make the rabble a people. Never yet in 
history have the masses of men been made capable of safe 
self-government except through Sunday training, or its 
equivalent. Lord’s Day loyalty is the only leader that can 
conduct either labor or liberty into a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Lord’s Day lawlessness leads in the end to a 
land flowing with blood. The diffusion of liberty, education, 
property and conscientiousness, and not of any three of these 
alone, is the only means of making a broad suffrage safe. 
One of the chief offices of Sunday is the diffusion of con- 
scientiousness. Lawless souls of course distrust each other 
and cannot coalesce. The communion of men with each 
other depends on their common union with God. Conscience, 
confidence, coalescence, are the necessary lines of all safe 
social crystallization. Sunday so touches the critically mixed 
solution of humanity as to effect crystallization along pre- 
cisely those lines. Safe self-government is the priceless 
jewel produced from this seething solution when Divine elec- 
trical currents are sent through it from the opposite electrodes 
of work and worship. There can be no agreement between 
workers and shirkers. Actual brotherhood is in the nature 
of things possible only among good men. Lawless souls can- 
not coalesce. 

A sense of religion is the soul of liberty. No people 
without a profound sense of religion has ever shown itself fit 
for self-government. Nothing fills society with a sense of re- 
ligion more than a right use of the Lord’s Day, with its rest, 
its holy convocations, its public worship, its religious in- 
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struction, its opportunity for beneficence to the poor and the 
unfortunate, its periodicity. Any population that is long 
without Sunday or its equivalent can ultimately be led by 
charlatans and will be. No people that can be led by charla- 
tans is fit for self-rule. Sunday is the only sufficient safe- 
guard of self-government. The Decalogue Week is the 
corner-stone of Freedom. Monarchies and aristocracies are 
torn up by the roots on this continent; they are loosened at 
the roots everywhere else. Only a right use of Sunday can 
lay the spectre of anarchy and atheistic socialism. Democ- 
racy can be made safe only by the Decalogue Week. 

The Decalogue Week means the week provided for by the 
Fourth Commandment with its seven laws: Work for all. 
Rest for all. Equality. Commemoration. Divine Compan- 
ionship. Worship in Holy Convocation. Periodicity. 

All those laws are demonstrably in the Fourth Command- 
ment. It was carried into practical life by a nation of slaves ! 
Four hundred years, or a period as long as that which has 
elapsed since the prow of Columbus cast its shadows on the 
Atlantic under sun and moon, this people had spent in bond- 
age, and yet they were found in possession of this perfect 
moral law. It looks as if it were inspired from on high, and 
the effect of reducing it to practice ever since makes it look 
more and more like a Divine inspiration. 

What are these seven laws worth to liberty? What are 
they worth to any safe scheme of self-government in a nation ? 


II. 


Look at this question from the point of view, first of 
theory, and next of history. 

Under general obedience to the seven laws of the Fourth 
Commandment, several great results would inevitably follow. 

1. There would be no poverty if all able-bodied and able- 
minded men worked six days ineach week. That every man, 
rich or poor, is commanded so to work, with hand or brain, 
or both, is an inseparable part of the Divine ideal of the Dec- 
alogue Week. 
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I use purposely this somewhat novel phrase, ‘‘ the Decalogue 
Week,’’ because I wish to force upon the attention of every 
one the fact that the Fourth Commandment lays its hand, not 
on a single day only, but on the whole sacred circuit of seven 
days. 

It has been calculated that four hours’ work each day by 
the mature and physically sound members of the race would 
more than supply it with necessities. Eight hours, of such 
labor, therefore, ought to supply both necessities and luxuries. 
Production would be increased enormously by obedience to 
the first law of the Decalogue Week, and yet no human being 
need be overtasked by it. 

The Biblical ideal is that every man able to work is to do 
so, and that thus not only his own wants are to be supplied, 
but something provided for the unfortunate who cannot work. 
Society has two great burdens, cripples and drones. Cripples 
are to be fed. Drones ought to starve. Communism is a 
scheme to have all things common for both drones and cripples 
as well as for the industrious. The Golden Rule requires us 
to do as we would be done by, but the Iron Rule, which is also 
Biblical, affirms that if any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat. Mr. Spurgeon says the London version of that rule 
commonly is, not ‘‘ Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,’’ but ‘‘ Do others, or they will do you.’’ [Laugh- 
ter.] Philanthropy may help cripples, but not drones. The 
law of work in the Fourth Commandment eliminates drones 
from the list of the objects of charity, but it shelters cripples. 
This law of work would rectify all the evils which arise from 
the desire of men to live without labor, or to make other men 
work for them, and, so obtain something for nothing. But 
out of this desire have sprung some of the most prodigious and 
inveterate miseries of the human family, such as tyranny, 
robbery, war, slavery and countless attendant evils. The law 
of work in the Decalogue Week would alone relieve humanity 
of half its burdens. 

2. There would be little or no class tyranny in the world 
if the anti-caste law of the Fourth Commandment were carried 
out. ‘‘ Thou shalt rest, and thy servant and the stranger with- 
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in thy gates and thy cattle’’—this is the ideal of the Deca- 
logue Week. 

A most singular scheme of society to be found emphasized 
in a nation of slaves! It is very true that, having had expe- 
rience in the miseries of bondage, they, for a time, at least, 
might be supposed to value the law of equality between master 
and servant on a day of rest. But here is a law that would 
make the master work six days of each week. ‘‘Thou’’ means 
every human being. And after the progress of many genera- 
tions we might have expected to find that law somewhat 
relaxed. It never was observed any too well. But this 
Divine ideal was maintained through the ages, and has been 
maintained down to our day in spite of all the corruptions 
of humanity, and in spite of all the infelicitous circumstances 
in the history of the people among whom it had its origin. 

3. A sense of religion would be maintained in the commu- 
nity if every week it were to hold, according to the Fourth 
Commandment, a Holy Convocation for religious instruction 
and public worship. Holy convocations have produced the 
synagogue and the Christian church. Their perpetuity is 
commanded in the fathomlessly Divine words: ‘‘ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’’ 

Pardon me, if I ask you to pause a moment on the signifi- 
cant words, ‘‘Holy Convocation.’’ We read in one of the 
oldest documents of the Holy Scriptures, ‘‘ Then began men 
to call on the name of the Lord.’’ The commentators hold 
that this refers to public worship. We read over and over in 
the earliest documents in this book something concerning a 
Holy Convocation. And the command is given concerning 
every such assemblage, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no servile work on 
the day of the Holy Convocation.’’ Out of that Holy Convo- 
cation came the temple service, the synagogue, the Christian 
church, in a sense—not its doctrines, but the method of 
assembling periodically and instructing the people in religious 
things. Common worship has been provided for under the 
rubric of a Holy Convocation ever since there has been a 
peculiar people in the world. I have no great reverence for a 
doctrine merely because it is old, but when it has produced 
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immensely beneficial effects age after age, when it has breasted 
all the waves of human corruption, and been buoyed up by 
them, and has swum down to us triumphantly, I have 
immense respect for such a swimmer, for I think God inspires 
his stroke. 


ITI. 


Take the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ a book which 
our Puritan fathers knew nothing of, and which the early 
German reformers never saw, a book which would have settled 
many questions concerning the strict or lax observance of Sun- 
day if it had been known to those who led the Reformation. 
That marvelous document, written about 150 A. D., or earlier, 
written possibly by one who knew some of the Apostles, ought 
to be bound up with your New Testament, not as inspired, 
but as being as important for the elucidation of the’ New 
Testament as anything in the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment is to elucidate the Old. And I read here, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
seek out, day by day, the faces of the saints that thou mayest 
rest upon their words.’’ Souls grow chiefly by contact with 
souls, and here it is written as part of Apostolic teaching that 
day by day there is to be a study of each other’s faces by 
the saints. 

‘‘In the congregation ’’—that is, in what used to be called 
the Holy Convocation—“‘ thou shall confess thy transgressions, 
and thou shalt not come to thy prayer with an evil con- 
science.’’ A ‘‘ Holy’’ Convocation, is provided for and not 
merely a convocation. 

‘‘ Pray thus—using the Lord’s prayer thrice a day.’’ 

‘* Every prophet who teaches the truth, if he does not prac- 
tice what he preaches, is a false prophet.’’ 

‘*Let no Christian live idle among you.”’ 

‘*On the Lord’s Day come together and break bread and 
give thanks, having before confessed your transgressions that 
your sacrifice may be pure.”’ 

That is the first verse of the fourteenth chapter of the 
‘* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’’ 

Here is phraseology which would have settled the question 
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whether the Lord’s Day which John spoke of was the day of 
the Holy Convocation ; which would have settled the ques- 
tion whether the Apostolic direction, ‘‘ Forsake not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together,’’ refers to the Lord’s Day. 
Within a very few years we have discovered this document, 
and it proves to us that there is distinct Apostolic direction in 
the New Testament for a Holy Convocation on the Lord’s 
Day. ‘That question is no longer in debate. This new docu- 
ment gives scholarly triumph to the Anglo-American as 
opposed to the Continental view of Sunday. 

When you buy an edition of this book, get Professor 
Schaff’s. It is altogether the best. The original Greek is 
here, with illustrations in fac-simile of parts of the original 
text, and a portrait of the Greek priest who discovered this 
manuscript at Constantinople. 

Indicating how the Apostolic precepts covered demo- 
cratic principles, you have this sentence : 

‘‘Klect from yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men meek, and not lovers of money, and truthful.”’ 

Where is the Pope? This is Apostolic precept beyond all 
question. ‘‘Be ye frequently gathered together,’’ another 
text reads, ‘‘seeking the things that are profitable for your 
souls, for the whole time of your faith shall not profit you 
except in the last season ye be found perfect.’’ I keep these 
sentences in the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’’ in sight 
whenever I am writing or meditating upon the topic of the 
Lord’s Day, for I hold that, taken together, they prove that 
the Holy Convocation commanded by the Apostles in the 
text ‘‘ Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together ’”’ 
referred to the Lord’s Day; and that, therefore, we have 
Apostolic authority behind the Holy Convocation which 
has come down to us. No mancan read the whole of the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’’ through without seeing 
that the Decalogue is just as much in force as ever, for it is 
explained in this document very carefully for the benefit of 
catechumens. 

Holy Convocations were provided for in the sublimest com- 
mission ever given on earth, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every 
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creature.’’ These are Divine words, and they provide for 
the continuence of religious instruction in Holy Convocations 
to the end of time. 

It was on a Lord’s Day that our Saviour breathed upon his 
disciples and said, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ Five 
times he appeared to them on the Lord’s Day. Pentecost 
then came on the Lord’s Day. 

4. A sense of personal and social rights and duties would 
inevitably follow a sense of religion. 

5. The Fourth Commandment observed by any commu- 
nity transforms it into a theocratic brotherhood, and so produces 
a united citizenship. 

6. Safe self-government, or regulated and reasonable liberty 
for the masses, becomes possible where there is a theocratic 
brotherhood, a due sense of personal and social rights and 
duties, an adequate sense of religion, and no caste and no 
poverty. 

IV. 

What is there in Christianity that is likely to take the 
place of that Jubilee year when the slaves went free, and 
men came back to the possession of their ancestral estates ? 
Do you dream that Christian Socialism will by and by intro- 
duce conditions that will eliminate poverty ? The Christian 
dispensation, no doubt, will be found immensely superior to 
any that preceded it in its effectiveness in promoting the 
true interests of the poorest of the poor and lifting all por- 
tions of society out of hard conditions ; but it will never do 
this without a diffusion of conscientiousness, by the right use 
of the Lord’s Day. When there is a sufficient diffusion of 
conscientiousness, then, and not till then, we may talk about 
a community of gods; then, and not till then, we may talk 
with pertinency about schemes for eliminating cripples by 
helping them and by refusing to help drones. You will have 
ultimately, not communism, nor socialism, nor Christian 
Socialism, nor social Christianity. You will have Christian- 
ity with its Decalogue Week, and it will heal most of the 
industrial as well as the political mischiefs of humanity. 
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The Christian Sabbath, as based on the seven laws of the 
Fourth Commandment and on Apostolic example and precept, 
is a mortal foe to shiftlessness, caste and irreligion ; but shift- 
lessness, caste and irreligion are the chief foes of popular lib- 
erty. 

Sunday means an open Bible in Protestant lands. What is 
the Bible worth to liberty? What is the periodical instruc- 
tion of youth, middle life and old age in the Biblical facts and 
ideals worth to the good order of society? What are good 
morals worth to government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people? 

Sunday is the corner-stone of a theocracy. But a theoc- 
racy is the only safe basis of a democracy. 

A week with empty chambers among its days makes empty 
chambers in the brains of the people. There seem to be sev- 
eral chambers lacking in the average brains of people who do 
not make a right use of Sunday. But no people with empty 
chambers in its average brains is fit for self-rule. Where 
Sunday is and can be imperfectly observed there is only an 
imperfect and turbulent freedom. 

It may be the high faith of our fathers that a people well- 
informed and conscientious, that is, a really theocratic brother- 
hood, makes fewer mistakes in government than any class, 
clique, or autocrat. 

If each man is a theocrat, then and only then may each 
man safely be a democrat. As De Tocqueville in his ‘‘ Dem- 
ocracy in America’’ said: ‘‘ A people never so much needs to 
be theocratic,’’ that is, governed from on high, ‘‘ as when it is 
the most democratic,’’ that is, the most governed from below. 
‘‘No sooner do men despair of living forever than they are 
disposed to act as if they were to exist but for a single day.’’ 
‘‘Christianity must be maintained at any cost in the bosom 
of modern democracies.’’ ‘‘Despotism may govern without 
faith, but liberty cannot.’’ ‘‘ What can be done with a people 
who are their own masters, if they be not submissive to the 
Deity?’’ ‘‘ The American strays once a week into an ideal 
world where all is great, eternal and pure.’’ 


‘The morality of the Fourth Commandment,’’ said Sir 
VOL. XII.—NO. 7I 28 
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Matthew Hale, ‘‘is transferred to the first day of the week, 
being our Christian Sabbath ; and so the Fourth Command- 
ment is not abrogatéd, but only the day changed, and the 
morality of that command is only translated, not annulled.’’ 

Jefferson, we are told, once said to Daniel Webster: ‘‘ The 
Sunday-schools present the only legitimate means under the 
Constitution of avoiding the rock on which the French repub- 
lic was wrecked.”’ 

Blackstone wrote: ‘‘ The keeping one day in seven holy as 
a time of relaxation and refinement, as well as of public wor- 
ship, is of admirable service to a State considered merely as a 
civil institution.’’ 

Emerson wrote: ‘‘Sunday is the core of our civilization.’’ 

Montalambert said: ‘‘ Without the Sabbath there can be no 
worship ; without worship, no religion.”’ 


V. 

So much for theory and now for history. 

Compared with what Christianity has done, what did 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, do for the common 
man? 

In this presence it is not necessary for me to ask you to 
notice the contrast between Christian and Pagan civilization, 
even when the latter was at its greatest height of brilliancy 
and power. 

What has culture without Christianity done for the masses ? 

My chief contention is, that history shows incontrovertibly 
that the people who restored Sunday to its proper place have 
carried the banner of liberty in modern ages. Providence 
has entrusted the banner of true freedom and safe self-govern- 
ment only to those who honor Sunday. 

Nicholas Bownd’s remarkable work on the Sabbath was 
published in 1595, and a second edition in 1606. He is often 
represented as the originator of the doctrine that the Fourth 
Commandment is yet in force. But it is a great error to 
think that Bownd or his Puritan friends taught anything 
essentially new as to the Fourth Commandment. The history 
of the origin of the Anglo-American view of Sunday runs 
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back to the time of the confirmation by Parliament of the 
Book of Common Prayer in 1551—a date more than a full 
generation earlier than Bownd’s earliest edition. In that 
year the Ten Commandments were added to the liturgy. The 
Fourth as well as the others was succeeded by the prayer : 
‘‘Lord have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep 
this law.’’ So it stands to this day. This has been the 
teaching of the liturgy for now more than three centuries. 
Bishop Hooper in his ‘‘ Exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments’’ taught in 1550 that the Fourth Commandment is no 
more ceremonial than the second, ‘‘all the Commandments 
being of one virtue and strength.’’ These views were then 
not new but very old—similar positions had been emphasized 
by Wycliffe. When the English church adopted them, it 
represented almost the entire English nation. Non-conformists 
not attending Divine service in the State church were prohib- 
ited from joining in the sports. Charles I and Laud republished 
in 1633 James’ declaration, and enforced with great severity 
the reading of it by the clergy in their churches. In 1644 the 
Long Parliament ordered all copies of it to be called in and 
publicly burned. [Lovett, ‘“The King’s Book of Sports,’’ 1890. ] 

It was to these views that the Puritans adhered, when at a 
later date, under the lead of a corrupt court, the State church 
in practice fell away from correct teaching as to Sunday, 
and the eccentric King James in 1618 issued the famous and 
infamous ‘‘ Book of Sports.’’ It has often been represented 
that it was this book of sports, and the reaction from it, 
that induced the Puritans to set up what has been called an 
unwarranted view of the Fourth Commandment. The sub- 
stance of the whole Puritan contention as to Sunday, however, 
was justified by the Book of Common Prayer. 

Queen Elizabeth herself is accused of having been distin- 
guished for the particular vigor and roundness of her profane 
swearing. Her respect for the Sabbath was confined to the 
act of joining in public worship. The rest of the day she 
often devoted to sports not meet for any Christian lady to 
witness, much less to provide for the amusement of herself 
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and the Court. (Strickland, ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,’’ vi, 422.] 

For the most part preachers imitated the corrupt circles at 
the seat of power. Few petitions have ever been sent to Par- 
liament more pathetic than this from the city of London in 
1579. ‘‘One-half our churches are utterly unfurnished of 
preaching ministers. As to the other half, there is scarcely 
the ¢exth man that makes conscience to wait upon his charge. 
The Lord’s Sabbath is often wholly neglected or’ miserably 
mangled; ignorance increaseth, and wickedness comes upon us 
like an armed man. Therefore, we humbly, on our knees, 
beseech this honorable assembly, in the bowels and blood of 
Jesus Christ, to become humble suitors to her Majesty, that 
we may have guides, that the Word of Life may be brought 
home to us, that the pipes of water may be brought into our 
assemblies, that there may be food and refreshing for us, our 
poor wives, and forlorn children.’’ When petitions of this 
kind were treated with indifference, and when poor people 
were sometimes martyred by Catholic rulers for not ceasing 
work on Romish festival days, it was time for our Pilgrim 
Fathers and their Puritan successors to seek improved oppor- 
tunities in a new land. 


Holland’s two centuries of greatest temporal glory were 
the most glorious centuries, not only of her Protestantism, 
but of her Sabbath. 


V. 


Jonathan Edwards represents the true attitude of our 
fathers as to Sunday, and does it in a way that cannot fail to 
command respect from any one who will study his massive 
discourse on the observance of the Lord’s Day. Of course 
you have read it years ago all of you. But I beg you to take 
up and read again this one of these discourses of gigantic 
mould, such as suited our fathers. Here is a discourse that 
must have filled an hour, but written in a style searching 
the very depths of the conscience, yet cool enough for an 
address before the Supreme Court of the United States. Jon- 
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athan Edwards knew how to single out the essential matter 
in a discussion. His two chief propositions are : 

I. Itis sufficiently clear that it is the mind of God that one day of 
the week should be devoted to rest and to religious exercises through- 
out all ages and nations. 

2. It is sufficiently clear that under the Gospel dispensation this day 
is the first day of the week. [Sermon on /erpetuity and Change of the 
Sabbath. Edward’s Works, New York Edition, vol. iv. p. 618.] 

Study that discourse, for it is a specimen of what made our 
fathers stalwart, and it contains meat fit for another class of 
patients than babes. Jonathan Edwards is certain that there 
are ten commandments yet in force, not merely nine. 

Hessey himself, who leads in the advocacy of continental 
views concerning Sunday, says that the Lord’s Day may 
metaphorically be called the Christian Sabbath. Significant 
concessions in the most recent discussions show that the con- 
tinental view, since the discovery of the document called the 
‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ is being outgrown in 
the high places of learning. Robert Cox, who has defended 
that view again and again, said, in 1853: ‘‘I venture to pre- 
dict that in Great Britain, before other fifty years shall pass 
away, the decision will be pretty unanimous that the Fourth 
Commandment of the Jewish Decalogue is not a portion of. 
the law of Christ.’’ In its famous resolutions of 1888, the 
Lambeth Conference affirms that the Fourth Commandment 
contains principles of universal and perpetual obligation. 
Your accredited, thoroughly approved Suzday-School Quar- 
terly, conducted by that eminent scholar, Dr. Peloubet, who 
has often honored us by his presence here, affirms that the 
Fourth Commandment is as much in force to-day as any 
other of the Ten Commandments. 


The command to keep the Sabbath is written by God’s own hand (1) 
in the law of God, and (2) in the nature of man, and written in the law 
because it is written in nature. The Fourth Commandment is just as 
much in force to-day as any other of the Ten Commandments. It is 
not a Jewish law, but ‘‘ was made for man,”’ for all men. There are not 
a few Jewish interpretations that should be swept away as cobwebs from 
our ceilings or dust from our floors ; but the commandment itself stands 
as it was written by God. Jesus Christ in no way abolished the Sabbath 
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law. He only interpreted it, and rescued it from Pharisaic tradition 
and slavery. It is the very height of absurdity to suppose that he 
would abolish a law absolutely necessary to the best welfare of man, 
and put nothing better in its place. [Jan., 1893.] 


Here is the Constitution of the American Sabbath Union 
asserting the same: 


The basis of the American Sabbath Union is the Divine authority and 
universal and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, as manifested in the 
order and constitution of nature, declared in the revealed will of God, 
formulated in the Fourth Commandment of the Moral Law, interpreted 
and applied by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, transferred to the 
Christian Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, by Christ and his Apostles, and 
approved by its beneficial influence upon personal and national life. 


John Stuart Mill, it is true, has said: ‘‘All legislation in 
respect to Sunday is an illigitimate interference with the 
rightful liberty of the individual.’? The right reply is that 
when any class of men say to another class, ‘‘ Work on Sun- 
day or lose your occupation, work on Sunday or starve,”’ 
there is need of a Sunday law to protect the poorest of the 
poor. [Applause. ] 

VI. 
* It may, it may not, be my fortune to make another tour of 
the world; but I study the nations as if it might some day 
be my privilege in distant cities, as once before, to defend 
the Lord’s Day and other Christian institutions where they 
are as yet practically unknown. [Applause. | 

Abraham Lincoln said during the darkest period of our 
Civil War: ‘‘ The sheet-anchor of the hope of liberty and 
union clings to the pulpits of the Northern States,’’ that is, 
to our Holy Convocations, and to the religious instruction of 
the people. We shall see turmoil in history for centuries 
yet, but let us adopt as the watchword of all future contests 
this song, which came unbidden once durit:g the Civil War 
to the one who now reads it—‘‘ Hope in the Furnace’’: 

All things do run 


Athwart the sun ; 
Lose courage none ; 
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For peace begun 
And justice done 
In God are one. 


> ae 


The heavens peal ; 
Adoring kneel ; 

; Earth’s rebels reel, 

Come woe or weal, 

‘ God’s lightning seal, 

Earth wounds to heal. 


God’s wrath winds blow ; 
Lord, be it so; 

Earth’s chaff will go ; 
Truth comes of woe ; 
Now we shall know 

y Thy friend and foe. 





No martyr’s blood 

In field or flood, 

Is shed in vain. 

White altar fires 

God’s breath inspires, 
, And He shall reign. 


Both toil and rest 

East, north, south, west, 
God gives His own ; 
Forever blest 

Are His behest 

And Great White Throne. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. The Shakespeare of the Pulpit. By John 
Henry Barrows. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1893. 1I2mo, 
pp. 541. American Reformers Series. 


This compact and brilliant book is incomparably the best of the short 
lives of Henry Ward Beecher. It isa rapid, luminous, but discriminat- 
ing narrative. The author is in full sympathy with Mr. Beecher’s phi- 
lanthropy, politics, and literary genius, and has only slight criticisms to 
make on his theology. As tothe clouded passages of Mr. Beecher’s later 
career, Dr. Barrows seems to accept the theory of indiscretion, but by 
no means that of guilt. The facts are so marshaled as to make a strong 
case for the acquittal of the great preacher from all the charges against 
him. No new facts are added to those already known to the public and 
recorded in the family biography of Mr. Beecher, but the charm of Dr, 
Barrows’ style and the clearness of his reasoning will give this volume a 
wide reading in circles to which the larger book will not penetrate. 

Since the World’s Parliament of Religions achieved its phenomenal 
success under Dr. Barrows’ unwearied and inspiring leadership, he is one 
of the best known preachers in America. This monograph on Henry 
Ward Beecher we commend as based on adequate study of the whole 
abundant literature of the subject, and as written throughout with dis- 
crimination, but with sympathetic genius and insight. 


A. Bronson ALcorTr. His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. Sanborn and 
William T. Harris. Two vols. 12mo, pp. 354 and 679. 


Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 1893. 


A more thorough education in philosophy and theology and an ounce 
more of iron in his veins would have made A. Bronson Alcott a greater 
man. The upper part of his face in any good portrait is strong; the 
lower not positively weak, but of insufficient force. He was a man 
who, as Mr. Emerson says, read Plato without surprise. His spiritual 
insight amounted to religious genius. But all his life, until toward the 
close of it, he opposed certain vital doctrines of scholarly orthodoxy be- 
cause he studied them chiefly in their caricatures. There is no evidence 
in his writings or conversations that he was thoroughly informed in phi- 
losophy or theology, but he spoke and wrote as an oracle of transcen- 
dentalism. In his final years he became substantially evangelical in his 
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religious views—a fact very unfairly concealed by Mr. Sanborn in these 
volumes, and barely admitted by Mr. Harris. In the parlors of the 
writer of this notice, Mr. Alcott often held conversations before large 
companies in 1877-80, and most distinctly professed himself to be a 
friend of orthodoxy in its scholarly forms. He was often on the plat- 
form of the Boston Monday lectureship, and at one time was one of 
its advisory directors. He held in his culminating period a religious 
faith harmonious with that of the Church of England. So he has 
assured the present writer again and again. The British Weekly, com- 
menting on Mr. Sanborn’s suppression of evidence as to Mr. Alcott’s 
final religious views, says, very justly, that it cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

Aside from these defects, this life of Mr. Alcott is to be commended 
as the best biography we yet have of a very unique and memorable 
figure in the famous Concord circle. He will perhaps be longest remem- 
bered as the friend of Emerson, and as a teacher of original methods in 
the education of youth. It will never be forgotten that he was the 
father of Miss Louisa M. Alcott, who inherited his genius without its 
foibles. But his philosophy, as we judge, is too vague and unsystematic 
to make much impression upon the history of thought. So far as it 
attained coherence and luminousness, it was, like Emerson’s, simply one 
of the modern forms of Neo-Platonism. Mr. Alcott was at his best in 


his famous conversations, and in some of his shorter poems, and in his 
Orphic sayings. 


THE ABRIDGED CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Arranged by the Rev. Cur- 
tis E. Long. Fleming H. Revell Co. Chicago and New York. 12 
mo, pp. 104. 


This is a small, but exceedingly useful volume. It is appropriately 
dedicated to the world-wide circle of Christian Endeavorers. It is made 
up wholly of extracts from Scripture. These are so arranged that each 
page is filled with but a single topic. The pages are admirably adapted 
to responsive reading, or to family worship. But the great merit of 
the book is in its presentation of the chief doctrines of Evangelical 
Christendom wholly in Biblical language, without note or comment. 
The fact that such a work fairly represents the vital orthodoxy common 
to the foremost denominations in the Protestant world is a good omen 
of the growing unity of the churches. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The Parliament of Religions is a fact accomplished. But 
though it is over, and its addresses, papers and proceedings 
have passed into history, it is yet too early to attempt any 
final estimate of its value, or of the place it is likely to hold 
in the sober second thought of the world. The only thing 
tolerably certain about it is, that, when summed up, it will be 
found to have realized neither the hopes of some of its more 
extravagant friends, nor the fears of some of its more aggress- 
ive foes. The Parliament was a significant event, and much 
good-will unquestionably come from it ; but to call it, as Dr. 
Alfred Momerie, of London, is reported to have done in his 
closing address, ‘‘ The greatest event so far in the history of 
the world,’’ is simply to permit the enthusiasm of the moment 
to degenerate into arrant nonsense. 

The conception of the Parliament was a bold one; and it 


marks a new stage in the development of mankind and the © 


progress of civilization that anybody should have thought 
seriously of bringing about what only a few years ago would 
have seemed so wild a dream. It is to the immortal credit of 
Mr. Bonney that he had this ‘‘ vision,’’ and believed in it, and 
knew that it could be translated into fact. From this time 
forth ‘‘ Not Things but Men,”’ will have a new emphasis. 

But if the conception of the Parliament was a bold and 
creditable one, the faith, the tact, the energy, the undaunted 
courage and the marvelous persistence with which this idea 
was realized, are no less worthy of admiration. Dr. Barrows 
was ably assisted in his work by the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the efficient Secretary of the Committee, whose interest in 
the success of the project knew no bounds, but Dr. Barrows 
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himself was the presiding genius of the movement; and it is 
doubtful whether there is another man living who could have 
met the responsibilities and discharged the functions of his 
difficult position so well. He was evidently fore-ordained of 
God and came to the kingdom for this resplendent service. 
The tributes paid to him from beginning to end were neither 
too many nor too hearty. 

The Parliament had in it a certain picturesque element 
which added largely to its attractiveness. It was a spectacle 
of which the people never wearied to see cultivated repre- 
sentatives from the far remote East, clad in their strange 
Oriental garbs, sitting there on the stage, some or all of 
them, session after session, through the round of seventeen 
days. It was impossible to leave the platform on adjourn- 
ment without being beset all the way down the aisles and out 
through the building with eager questioners asking, ‘‘ Who 
was that large man with the high hat, and so many gold 
chains about his neck, and medals and ornaments on his 
breast?’ or, ‘‘Who was that fine looking fellow in the 
orange robe?’’ or, ‘‘ Who was that old priest with the sad 
face and the long hair and the dark, flowing garment?’’ or, 
‘‘ Who was that sharp-eyed and intensely interested person 
dressed in white?’’ or, ‘‘Who is that little woman who 
comes in now and then in such gay colors, and with a coun- 
tenance so sweet and restful ?’’ The scene was indeed one to 
awaken curiosity and abide in the memory. Citizens of the 
Great Republic, Canadians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, Africans, East Indians, Ceylonese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Russians, Greeks, Armenians, and I know 
not how many other races and nationalities, were there side 
by side. Protestant Christians, Greek Christians, Romish 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Confucianists, 
Zoroastrians, Brahmins occupied the same platform, and 
spoke —each with the utmost liberty — what it was in his 
heart to say. In all this it was an exhibition new to human 
eyes. 

But it is due to truth to say that these Orientals contrib- 
uted little, outside the opular interest which their presence 
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created, to the real vital thought and effectiveness of the 
Parliament. The representatives of these Eastern Faiths 
had the opportunity to state what their several systems are, 
and to explain and defend them, and to show by their fruits 
the value of them to mankind; but there were men on the 
platform and in the audience, large numbers of them, day by 
day, who understood these faiths, and the grounds on which 
they are supported, just as well before the papers were read 
and the addresses were delivered as after. Not an atom was 
added by what these men said to the stock of the common 
knowledge concerning the Oriental religions. That people 
in India and China and Japan have some right ideas of God 
is no surprise. That God is no respecter of persons, and that 
He has never left Himself without witness, are facts which 
all intelligent Christians have held and cherished ever since 
the New Testament was written. The only surprising thing 
about the attitude of these Brahmins and Buddhists and Con- 
fucianists, and the disclosures they made of their beliefs and 
spirit, was that anybody should be surprised by them. 

The real Parliament was composed of three constituent 
elements, and fell easily into three distinct sections: The 
Liberals, the Catholics, and the Adherents of the Evangel- 
ical Faith. All else was incidental and spectacular, or nearly 
so. The comparisons and contrasts which struck in deep and 
had to do with profound convictions were not those which 
were instituted between Oriental and Occidental forms of 
belief and worship and life, but rather those which lie within 
the sweep of Christianity, and get their significance from 
their relation to the Son of God. Within these lines the 
interest was absorbing and intense, and there were moments 
which were simply awful. 

The Liberals, both men and women, were given a large place 
on the program, not because they were importuned to take it 
or themselves sought it, but because they were open-eyed to 
the significance and advantage of the occasion; and they 
struck sturdy blows for their ideas. The Catholics likewise 
vindicated their traditional quickness in seeing and seizing 
their opportunity, and some of the most stirring and helpful 
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utterances to which the Parliament listened were by Catholic 
bishops and professors. But while large numbers in all the 
evangelical bodies held aloof from this great gathering, and 
would have nothing to do with it, yet those who believed in 
the crucified Christ as the Saviour of the world, and who look 
to see the recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the 
realization of the Brotherhood of man only on the basis of 
the Lamb that was slain, were present in numbers and in 
power to make an impression which will never be effaced from 
the minds of the audiences who hung on their burning utter- 
ances. Never since the day when Paul stood on the stairs 
of the castle at Jerusalem, and spoke so confidently of the 
‘‘Way’’ to the angry and turbulent multitudes, have words 
more clear and positive and opportune, and withal delicately 
courteous, been voiced than were voiced by Bishop Dudley, 
and Professor Townsend, and President Scovel, and Dr. 
Brand, and Count Bernstorff, and Joseph Cook, and Dr. Pen- 
tecost, and B. Fay Mills, and the Rector of the Catholic 
University at Washington—Dr. Keane, and dear Dr. Schaff, 
and George Dana Boardman, and Dr. Barrows in the closing 
paragraph of his tender and thrilling farewell address, to say 
nothing of missionaries and others who paid loyal and loving 
tribute to Jesus, in testimony to the Christ in the midst of 
the great Parliament. There were hours when it seemed as 
though the Divine Spirit was about to descend upon the peo- 
ple ina great Pentecostal outpouring, and take the meeting 
out of the hands of the leaders, and compel the vast con- 
course of men and women to fall on their knees in supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving, or to break out in rapt strains of 
holy song, and ascribe all honor and majesty and power unto 
Him who came to earth, and suffered and died and rose 
again, for the redemption of a lost humanity. 

On the part of the Liberals and those who are liberally 
inclined, three distinct tendencies were discoverable. First, 
a tendency to belittle and disparage the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Second, a tendency to tone down the stress on sin 
and to think of it and call it something else. Third, a tend- 
ency to substitute other views for the view of Christ as a 
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vicarious sacrifice for sin. To not a few who spoke it is evi- 
dent that the cross of Christ as it is ordinarily understood is 
an ‘‘offense.’’ But these tendencies, as has already been 
intimated, were met and offset by avowals the most pro- 
nounced of belief in the great fundamental facts and truths 
of the Gospel. Statements were made over and over again 
which left no doubt in the minds of those who heard them 
that the authors of these statements hold the Bible to be the 
Word of God, and accept Paul’s indictment against sin as 
being exceeding sinful, and that Jesus Christ died on the 
cross as the great Sacrifice for sin. It was made impressively 
evident that the time has not come in the estimation of de- 
vout and earnest believers in Jesus of Nazareth,—nor, indeed, 
was so much as a hint given that in their estimation the 
time will ever come, when men and women, blind and bur- 
dened and oppressed with a sense of guilt, can turn their 
backs on Calvary. The old truths announced by Him 
who spake as never man spake are the new and immortal 
truths. 

Hence all this fine rhetoric and sentimental gush about a 
‘* Brotherhood of Religions’’ amounts to nothing. There is 
no Brotherhood of Religions. There is a brotherhood in nat- 
ural sonship; for all alike are made in the image of God. 
There is a brotherhood of dependence. There is a brother- 
hood of need. ‘There is a brotherhood of condemnation ; for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. But our 
Christianity, in its revelation of God in His light and love, 
and in its method of delivering from the guilt and corruption 
and bondage of sin, and in the guidance and aid it affords 
to the living of a right and worthy life, has no mate. It 
stands out by itself alone, immeasurably superior and glori- 
ous. Never did Christ seem so large and precious to me; 
never did Christianity seem so manifestly a Divine system ; 
never did the Christian faith seem so necessary to humanity, 
and so sure to prevail, as when the Parliament of Religions 
closed.—7he Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., in The Advance. 
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DEGENERACY IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Perhaps the downfall of the British House of Lords would 
be facilitated by the circulation of the pictures of its members. 
Nearly all of these aristocrats were brought together, for the 
first time in many years, when the vote upon the Home 
Rule bill was taken last week, and the spectacle they pre- 
sented has been described by our London cable correspondent 
as appalling. One passage of his despatch is so vivid that 
we reprint it: 

‘‘The only safety for the great prerogatives enjoyed by the 
peers who rejected the Home Rule bill lies in the mysterious 
seclusion from which they emerged this week. If their faces 
and forms should once be depicted before the English people, 
their political doom would be sealed. I have seen assemblies 
that compared with it, but nowhere outside of jails, alms- 
houses, or hospitals for the insane. No one studied the four 
hundred figures sitting on the plush benches without suffer- 
ing almost a death-blow to his faith in human nature, and 
without feeling his admiration of British institutions throttled 
by a new-born contempt. It was to be expected that the 
feebleness of age would be prominent in such a House. It 
was not that. It was the senility of youth, the wreck of 
middle life, the tottering imbecility of dissipated age that 
stood out all over the picture. It is abundantly proved that 
a composite photograph of those members of the House of 
Lords who hold their seats by inheritance would be the per- 
sonification of weakness, mental, moral, and physical, self- 
indulgence, selfishness, bigotry and intolerance.”’ 

This description by our correspondent is undoubtedly true 
to the life. We should think that a composite photograph of 
these haughty aristocrats, or a realistic picture of the whole 
Houseful of them in a group, or separate likenesses of the 
most interesting specimens of them, would become popular 
in the British Liberal party. The Godkinites of New York 
cannot bear any paper that publishes pictures, but we should 
think they might admit that, if the British House of Lords 
could be broken up by means of them, the existence of the 
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fine arts in the press of our country would be amply justified. 
—New York Sun. 


CONGRESSIONAL MANNERS. 


The members have grown careless in their manners, as if 
the infection of roughness had spread from their language. 
They smoke anywhere and everywhere on the floor of the 
House ; they go by the Speaker’s desk cigar in mouth, and 
they often sit with their feet on their desks as if they wanted 
to show polish somewhere. I had seen this sort of thing in 
the committee room of the Ways and Means. I remember 
contemplating the yellow stockings of one of the members 
and wondering to which man they belonged—his figure was 
obscured by the feet of other members, so that it was difficult 
to trace them to their source. I could only feel sure that it 

yas not Mr. Jerry Simpson, because it is well known he has 
no stockings. But this was in a committee-room, where a 
certain ease of manner is more allowable.—J/’ss Kate Foote. 


MR. STEAD’S IDEA OF THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


The Civic Church is the spiritual counterpart of the town 
council, representing the collective and corporate responsi- 
bility of all the citizens for the spiritual, moral and social 
welfare of the poorest and most neglected district within their 
borders. Itis an attempt to organize the conscience of the 
community so as to bring the collective moral sentiment of the 
whole community to bear upon the problems which can only 
be solved by collective action. ‘The work which lies before 
such a federative center is vast and varied. Vast and varied 
though it be, it is surprising how much of it is beyond dis- 
pute. Men may differ about original sin, they agree about the 
necessity of supplying pure water; they quarrel over apos- 
tolic succession, but they are at one as to the need for cleans- 
ing cesspools and flushing sewers. It isin the fruitful works 
of righteousness, in the practical realization of humanitarian 
ideals, that the reunion of Christendom, and not of Christen- 
dom only, is to be brought about.—Fvom W. T. Stead’s article 
on ‘‘ A Civic Church,’’ in October Review of Reviews. 
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CONCESSIONS OF AGNOSTICISM. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, in his ‘‘ Apologetic Irenicon,’’ in the 
November Fortnightly Review, makes some remarkable ad- 
missions, viz. : 

‘The doctrines of predestination, of original siu, of the innate 
depravity of man, and the evil fate of the greater part of the race, of 
the primacy of Satan in this world . . . faulty as they are, appear 
to me to be vastly nearer the truth than the ‘liberal’ popular illu- 
sions that babies are all born good, and that the example of a corrupt 
society is responsible for their failure to remain so; that it is given 
to everybody to reach the ethical idea! if he will only try ; that all par- 
tial evil is universal good, and other optimistic figments, such as that 
which represents Providence under the guise of a paternal philanthro- 
pist. 

‘‘l am avery strong believer in the punishment of certain kinds of 
action, not only in the present, but in all the future a man can have, be 
it long or short, and therefore in hell ; for I suppose that all men with a 
clear sense of right and wrong . . . have now and then descended 
into hell, and stopped there long enough to know what infinite punish- 
ment means. And if genuine and not merely subjective immortality 
awaits us, I conceive that without some such change as that depicted in 
the fifteenth chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthians, immor- 
tality must be eternal misery.”’ 

‘It appears to me that if there is anybody more objectionable than 
the ‘orthodox bibliolater,’ it is the heterodox Philistine, who can dis- 
cover in a literature [that of the Bible], which in some respects has no 
superior, nothing but a subject for scoffing, and an occasion for the dis- 
play of his own conceited ignorance of the debt he owes to former gen- 
erations.”’ 


BISMARCK ON GERMAN UNITY. 


Since 1871 we have been comparatively undisturbed by our 
French neighbors, whom Providence placed where they are 
for the purpose of keeping us awake. The days have long 
gone by when France regarded a campaign in Germany asa 
sort of pleasure excursion. France knows well enough now 
what we are made of. We must give up carping and cavil- 
ing at the present state of things, with the object of making 
new arrangements. I refer to the semi-official utterances 
directed toward the attainment of a ‘‘ Greater Prussia.’’ The 
National Liberals in 1848 had a cut-and-dried plan of this 
sort. In creating the unity of the Empire I sought to pre- 
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serve everything that was in any way compatible therewith. 
The enthusiastic demonstrations I have received in the Ger- 
man States outside of Prussia have proved that my policy 
was right. 

To those Prussians who are not content, and who wish to 
put everybody else in their pockets, Isay: ‘‘ You are real 
particularists. You do not recognize Germany outside of 
Prussia.’’ I am sorry to see in the decline of my life the 
principles of the Constitution being undermined by people 
who are trying to procure the centralization of the imperial 
power. Do you believe it would be an advantage if the eight 
Princes of Thuringia were replaced by an imperial governor ? 
The German clings to his dynasties, and the dynasties, too, 
cling to Germany. All accusations against me are pure in- 
ventions. If I wished to combat the present Government, I 
would make a tour of Germany and summon popular assem- 
blies everywhere, and thresh out all I had in my heart against 
the Government. My heart is no murderer’s den. I have 
not learned to lie, even as a diplomat. 

The people now begin to see what I meant three years ago 


when I said here that the Constitution ought to be the first 


object of care. I observe that the post of. Imperial Chancel- 
lor has been separated from the Presidency of the Prussian 
Council of Ministers. I also observe that at the recent con- 
ference of the Finance Ministers of the several states at Frank- 
fort, the President's chair was occupied by the Secretary of 
the Imperial Treasury, who is a subordinate bureaucrat. 
This is unconstitutional. The Emperor and the Chancellor 
are only the executive organs of the Bundesrath and Reich- 
stag. Neither of them has a right to attempt more than to 
publish the laws enacted by those bodies. The Chancellor 
ought to have influence in the Bundesrath only by means of 
Prussian votes. If apart therefrom he takes the lead, and his 
secretaries are placed over the Ministers of the Federal States, 
a breach of the Constitution results which must be opposed. 
An end must be put to this system. The Constitution is 
good. It cost hard work and blood and lives enough. It 
makes me anxious to see it meddled with. Everybody mus 
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do what he can to direct our policy into the right path. All 
the Diets ought to be more active in this respect. The 
National cause ought to be the first item of every Federal 
Legislature.—Prince Bismarck’s speech at Kissengen. 





PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


The celebration this year, 1893, of the discovery of America 
recalls the injuries done by the white man during four cen- 
turies to the race which was found in possession of the conti- 
nent. It is hardly two decades since our Government began 
to try to make civilized citizens out of those it had allowed to 
remain barbarians. The progress made during this short time 
is gratifying, though much less than we might have made, 
considering how few in number the Indians are, and how 
plain are our duties to them. 

We believe that the United States Government should 
apply to the Indian problem a well-defined purpose to hasten 
as rapidly as possible the complete absorption of the Indians 
in the body politic. A change of Administration always 
awakens especial concern ; and we desire that those charged 
with new responsibilities may, among their many other cares, 
see to it that further progress is made instead of retreat. 
President Cleveland’s own expressed interest in this subject, 
both in this and his former administration, gives us hope that 
he will impress his advisers and executive officers with a 
corresponding earnest purpose. 

We believe that Indian administration is not political in its 
nature, and ought not to be controlled or disturbed by party 
politics. President Grant and his successors to the present 
time have all recognized this principle, and have tried with 
some earnestness to put it into practice, so that already many 
of the employés in the service are under civil service rules. 
But under both the last Administration and that which 
preceded it, in too many cases good agents and inspectors 
were removed to make room for untried men. ‘This is most 
disastrous, and should cease. It is acrime against good 
government to make the Indian service serve not the Indian 
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but the politician. We ask the President to carry on the re- 
form already inaugurated, by extending the civil service rules 
to all those positions to which they are applicable, and to 
observe the spirit of the reform in all appointments and 
removals in the Indian service. We further earnestly ask all 
newspapers and other guides of public sentiment to support 
the President in his prosecution of this reform. 

We believe that every Indian child should receive an Amer- 
ican education, and the children should be required to attend 
the schools provided, except that parents should have the 
same liberty to send their children to other schools, at their 
own charges, as is allowed to white parents. Our Govern- 
ment has now provided school accommodations for three- 
fourths of the Indian children ; schools should be immediately 
supplied for the remaining fourth. While primary education 
should be given to all, the education of promising youth 
should not be cut short, but carried on so as to fit them to be 
teachers and industrial guides to their people. 

We believe that the Indian trust funds held by the Govern- 
ment, but belonging to the Indians, should be expended for 
the Indians, and not divided among white men to satisfy fic- 
titious and rapacious claims. We suggest that a statute of 
limitation be enacted to cut off all depredation claims not pre- 
sented within a reasonable time, and that stale claims against 
Indian trust funds should be rejected. We urge that, wher- 
ever possible, Indian trust funds be expended for the speedier 
education and civilization of those to whom they belong, and 
that in all future legislation in reference to the sale of sur- 
plus reservation lands this purpose be held in view. 

We commend to the public the good work done for the In- 
dian by voluntary societies, philanthropic and religious. In 
this crisis it is of the utmost importance that the interest of 
the Indian should be carefully watched, that so long as the 
selfish spoil system continues, the Indian may have disinter- 
ested friends to defend his cause at home and in Washington, 
as well as to supplement the work of Government agents and 
teachers. And we urge on all those churches and missionary 
bodies which have declined to receive aid from the Govern- 
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ment in suppert of their schools the imperative duty of mak- 
ing up the amount so that the Indian children shall not suffer 
a diminution of school privileges. 

We believe it is no longer a question what ough? to be done 
for the Indian, but what sha// be done. Public sentiment is 
formed; it should be carried into effect. We therefore 
recommend that a permanent committee be constituted by 
this conference, consisting of five persons, of whom the presi- 
dent of this Conference shall be chairman, whose duty it shall 
be to prepare an appeal to the American people embodying 
these accepted principles, to secure the indorsement of them 
by representative men of all religious bodies and geographical 
sections, and to urge them upon the public through the press, 
and upon Congress and the officials at Washington by per- 
sonal appeal. Among these principles, accordingly, we in- 
clude : 

1. The extension of the rules or the principles of civil serv- 
ice reform, so as to remove utterly from party politics the 
appointment of Indian agents, allotment agents, and inspect- 
ors. 

2. Appropriations sufficient to equip and maintain a system 
of schools adequate to provide for all Indian children of 
school age not otherwise provided for, and compulsory attend- 
ance of children at these or other schools. 

3. The protection of Indian trust funds against unjust 
claims, and their expenditures as far as possible for the educa- 
tion and civilization of the Indian. 

4. The breaking up of the reservations as rapidly as the 
interests of the Indian will allow, and the incorporation of the 
Indians in the mass of American citizens. 

5. Due provision made by congressional appropriation and 
from trust funds for the maintenance of legal protection for 
schools, roads and other public burdens, in counties where 
Indians have received allotments of lands which, by protected 
Indian title, are exempt from all taxation, in order that no 
unjust burden may be put upon other resident citizens of 
these counties. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


I5I. FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, SEPT. 21 


al. 


Joseph Cook isa member of the Church Militant. He has been in 
almost daily attendance at the sessions of the World’s Parliament of re- 
ligions, and has been prompt in his expressions of approval or disapproval 
of the various speakers. At one moment the expression on his face has 
been more eloquent than words in condemning what was being spoken 
on the platform. At the next he would be waving a white handkerchief 
high above his head and leading the applause. Ina certain sense he has 
come to be looked upon as the representative of orthodox Protestant 
Christianity of the stricter type at the Parliament. What he says below, 
therefore, over his own signature, on the subject of the showing made 
by Protestantism at the parliament is full of present interest. He 
expresses himself freely also on other points of difference which have 


grown out of the parliament. His remarks are in interview form, and 
are as follows: 


What is your opinion of the religious parliament, and of what material 
benefit will tt be ? 

There are now no foreign lands. The antipodesare neighbors: There 
can be no more hermit nations. Speed of intercommunication is such 
that the world hereafter is to be healed or poisoned very much as a 
whole. International conventions of many kinds are a natural out- 
growth of our new day. It was never before so easy or so important as 
now for Occident and Orient to understand each other. I am a friend 
of the Parliament of Religions and earnestly believe that good will 
come from it. But I have had some fears as to parts of it, and yet I 
think my hopes are now stronger than my fears. It is too early yet for 
a final estimate. It was supposed at first that Christianity would con- 
cede doctrinal parity with herself to the various faiths represented. 
All that I understand now to be conceded is parliamentary parity. It 
was feared by some critics that no adequate representation of the 
devotional spirit which ought to be common to all religions would be 
allowed, but every meeting has begun by the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
aud sometimes Christian hymns have been sung. With very few excep- 
tions all the speeches and papers have been marked by a spirit of 
devoutness. The liberty of open discussion by the faiths which Chris- 
tianity opposes is secured by the courtesy of Christian managers. This 
courtesy should not be misinterpreted in the Orient as indicating that 
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there is a large demand in America for the propagation of faiths hose 
tile to the Christian religion. It is possible that some representatives 
of Mohammedanism, Hindooism, Confucianism, and especially of 
Buddhism may be greatly encouraged by the marked attention shown 
them here and go home and report that America is ripe for spiritual 
revolutions in favor of some one or other of the non-Christian faiths. 
If such an impression is received it will be a great mistake. The courte- 
sies shown to the various strange faiths is characteristic of American 
love of free discussion and parliamentary fair play, and it is not to be 
understood as any abandonment of the general Christian positions of 
the management. 


What do you think of the defense of polygamy made ‘by Mohammed 
Alexander Russell Webb? 

The management, as I believe, was misled by the assurances on the 
part of Mr. Webb that he personally did not believe in polygamy. The 
distinguished Chairman of the meeting had a distinct assurance from 
Mohammed Webb to that effect and that he would say so to the audience. 
He did not say this to the audience, and so, according to my under- 
standing of the facts, broke faith with the Chairman. Mohammed 
Webb did distinctly defend polygamy in several amazing sentences 
which were rebuked by the audience by hisses and cries of ‘‘No! No!”’ 
and ‘‘Shame!’’ An eminent professor of theology residing in Chicago 
and well known for his breadth of culture and liberal sentiments, said 
to me that Mohammed Webb’s address was the most outrageous one to 
which he ever listened. I happen to know that before the defender of 
Islam appeared a protest was made against any defense of polygamy on 
the platform, for I made the protest myself in writing. Polygamy is a 
crime against the laws of the United States. It is an immorality under 
the Christian law. It seemed to me evidently improper and likely to 
injure the influence of the parliament for any speaker to defend what is 
regarded as a crime by the law of the land. I left the platform during 
Mr. Webb's speech, because I wished to avoid the appearance of giving 
indirect moral sanction here to the defense of a crime for which men 
are put in jail in Utah. Whatever may be the crimes of our civilization 
outside of Christian lines of influence, it is certain that Europe and 
America abhor polygamy. William Elliot Griffis, author of the ‘‘ Mi- 
kado’s Empire,’’ has said most incisively that there will be no hope of 
high civilization for any polygamistic land until its chief ruler is ‘‘ born 
in a home and not in a herd.’’ Polygamy and slavery were denounced 
by the chief political party of the land a few years ago as twin relics of 
barbarism. Polygamy in Utah is abhorrent to Americans. It isa moral 
and political cancer. The Parliament of Religions, with all its liberty 
of discussion, must not be supposed to be ready to allow William 
Woodruff of Salt Lake City to defend polygamy, and pay the expense 
of providing him a hall and platform. The defense of polygamy which 
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was heard from Mr. Webb followed almost immediately, as 1 was told, 
his emphatic assurances to the Chairman that he did not believe in 
polygamy and would say so to the audience. 

There is a famous saying sometimes called the eleventh command- 
ment, ‘‘Thou shalt not suffer thyself to be hoodwinked.” 


What do you think of the tone of the addresses made by the representa- 
tives of the various religions ? 

The general impression made upon me by the representatives of the 
ethnic faiths has been favorable as to their manner and exceedingly 
unfavorable as to their matter. They have been courteous and often 
devout in tone, but have indicated only the most slender acquaintance 
with Occidental philosophy, history and religion. Christianity seems 
to have been studied in caricature by most of those who have opposed 
it. The German professor who advocated a scheme of ethical idealism 
was adequately answered by Count Bernstorff, without any personal 
reference. On the whole, the competitors of Christianity seem to have 
judged it chiefly by its caricatures and counterfeits. They have been 
seriously misled and are by no means adequately informed as to the 
reasons which have given Christianity its triumphs for eighteen cen- 
turies in the highest places of scholarship and civilization. With a 
view to promote enlightenment as to Christianity, it was my fortune 
to suggest that each of the faiths represented in the parliament should 
appoint a competent committee to prepare a list of its one hundred 
most approved authors. The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston 
heartily favors this plan, and authorized me to quote him as doing so. 
It seems probable that a list will be drawn up representing Protestant 
Evangelical Christianity, another list representing Roman Catholic 
Christianity, and another for Unitarianism, and one for each of the 
non-Christian faiths. These lists will probably be published in the 
highly valuable volume which Dr. Barrows is to edit containing the 
results of the parliament. After a tour of the world it appears to me to 
be a very important fact that the Orient is now reading with great 
avidity the best books of the Occident. Bishop Hurst says in his bril- 
liant volume, ‘‘ Indika,’’ that it is one of the most solemn duties of the 
Occident to guide now and for a generation to come, as far as may be, 
the reading of the Orient in matters relating to Christianity and vital 
reform. ‘These lists of approved authors issued from the Parliament of 


Religion at Chicago would be sure of attention and usefulness at the 
antipodes as well as at home. 


How is the cause of Christianity to be benefited by spreading the doc- 
trines of Buddhism and other religions among the people ? 

Christianity fears the rivalry of no non-Christian faith. Juxtaposi- 
tion of Christian and non-Christian doctrines, speakers, and authors will 
be like a comparison of sunlight and moonlight. Students, however, 
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ought to examine in detail the record of the non-Christian faiths and be 
able to point out both merits and defects in them. Contrasts and con- 
tacts of the strange faiths with the true faith will broaden the zeal of 
the latter for the conquest of the world. The masses of Americans are 
not likely to be caught by Buddhism nor by the doctrines of Brahmo- 
Somaj. This last is the most nearly Christian of allthe strange forms 
of faith represented at the parliament. Mr. Mozoomdar is a man of 
high culture and is animated, as I believe, by the noblest religious 
spirit ; but he honestly ranks himself as in substance of doctrine a Uni- 
tarian and affiliates chiefly with the Unitarian body of churches. He 
certainly deserves to be respected for his attitude concerning various 
reforms in India and for his own character and eloquence. His great 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, was one of the prophets of his time in 
India, a man of marvelous religious genius, whose death caused a sense 
of bereavement in many lands. I knew Keshub Chunder Sen and felt 
the world grow lonely when he departed. Although his pure spiritual 
monotheism was an immense improvement upon Brahmanism and Hin- 
dooism it is much the same as the conservative Unitarianism of Chan- 
ning. Itsprospects of wide influence can hardly be thought flattering, 
if fairly estimated in the light of the significant history of Unitarianism 
in the United States in recent generations. The liberalistic churches are 
palpably declining in strength, even in Boston. 


Do you think anything will come of the efforts to be made by Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans and their proselytes in America ? 

No, no; unless they go home and say they have captured many peo- 
ple here. If they say that they will find they are greatly mistaken. 
Time will show that the non-Christian faiths have made no serious 
impression here. We have called to a parliament the representatives of 
those faiths, but we expect to send out missionaries hereafter as hereto- 
fore to teach Christianity at the ends of the earth. Itisa preposterous 
rumor that there are twenty thousand Buddhists in Boston. So far as 
my personal knowledge goes, I donot know a single person born on this 
side of the Atlantic who believesin Buddhism. ‘‘The Light of Asia,’”’ 
in spite of its author’s literary reputation, serious Americans regard as 
twilight. However much they admire the poetic qualities of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s eulogy of Buddhism, and however reverent scholars may be 
concerning the memory of Buddha himself, there is no prospect that 


Buddhism is to have any notable success in propagating itself in the 
Occident. 


Will you say a word about the signs of disapproval which greeted the 
address of Mohammed Alexander Russell Webb and the contrary signs 
of enthusiasm which were given to the Rev. B. Fay Mills? 

The contrast was immense. I am delighted to say that the address 
delivered by the evangelist, B. Fay Mills, evidently spoke the heart 
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of the great majority of the assemblage. He presented Evangelical 
Christianity without apology. He excoriated none too severely mis- 
deeds of Christian nations in many matters of practical reform. His 
denunciation of the opium trade with China and of our own ill-treat- 
ment of the citizens of the Celestial Empire, was applauded to the echo. 
This fact, I for one believe, gives a correct hint as to the serious con- 
victions of Evangelical Christianity in Europe and America. The Chris- 
tian homes and churches of the Occident are determined to secure justice 
in the international as well as national activities of modern politics. 


What does this large attendance at the Theosophical and Christian Sci- 
ence Congresses signify in relation to the cause of Protestant Christianity? 

Theosophy appears to me to be chiefly mist and moonshine. There 
may be behind the mist the dim twinkle of an undiscovered star. Mme. 
Blavatsky has been legally proved by the London Society of Psychical 
Research to have acted the part of a charlatan at her headquarters in 
Madras, India. A report has been issued by that society, among whose 
members are Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Ruskin, Prof. Sedgwick, and many 
other eminent men, to the effect that sliding panels, concealed wires, 
and other means of producing mechanical portents were found in Mme. 
Blavatsky’s rooms at Madras. She was a woman of extraordinary skill 
in occult mysticism, but not of high intellectual and moral qualities. 
This I have found to be the sober judgment of those who knew her best 
in India. The exposure of her systematic fraud was overwhelming. 

Annie Besant is earnest but has been misled. She has a good reputa- 
tion for philanthropic work. She wasonce the champion of Bradlaugh’s 
coarse and superficial infidelity, but has now become a leading expo- 
nent of theosophy. She is a person of more education than Mme. Blav- 
atsky was, but is far from having the commanding qualities possessed 
by the latter as a prophetess of the occult faith. Anything in the 
occult sciences which men of science can discover, the world, of course, 
ought to know, but theosophy now is by no means in the hands of men 
of science. All spiritualists are more or less interested in theosophy, 
although theosophy and spiritualism are different things; I am an anti- 
spiritualist and ant#Theosophist. The size and enthusiasm of the 
gatherings I for one do not regard as any very serious evidence of the 
abandonment of sound views on the part of the people at large. The 
thoroughly educated portion of the public seems to me to have little or 
no faith in theosophy. 


Have you any reply to make to those who have criticised your address 
before the parliament as illiberal and discourteous to the delegales pres- 
ent, notably among these critics being the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Sec- 
vetary of the Parliament, and the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of the Church of 
England ? 

Probably more thanks have come to me for my brief address than for 
anything else I ever said in Chicago. I took special pains to say that I 
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meant no discourtesy to any one, but I, of course, felt it necessary to 
speak seriously, as the parliament is not a place for the wearing of bland 
masks. A parlor maybe. But the parliament is nota parlor. It would 
be nearly worthless to the public if it were. I did say that in my 
soundest convictions I felt that Christianity was the only religion that 
could wash Lady Macbeth’s red right hand. It is not only evident but 
strictly self-evident that until a soul is delivered from the love of sin 
and from the guilt of sin it can have no peace before the moral law or 
the giver of that law. I hold it to be a demonstrable fact in philosophy 
and history that only Christianity can provide for man’s deliverance 
from the love of sin and from the guilt of it without violating any of 
the self-evident truths of ethics. I affirmed only that if the ethnic 
faiths would carry out their schemes of thought and belief in consist- 
ency with the self-evident truths everywhere admitted they would grow 
from torsos into full statues. When all the faiths of the world make 
their peace with self-evident truths and with the necessity of man’s 
deliverance from the love of sin and the guilt of it, then the different 
religions will have made.their peace with each other, and there will be 
but one religion. This is my watchword for one universal faith. 


Doctor, have you anything to say as to the treatment the parliament re- 
ceived from the newspapers ? 


The newspapers have earned the thanks of the world by the full 
reports of this Parliament of Religions. The leading journals in Chi- 
cago, I think, never treated any important public gathering better than 
they have the parliament, particularly Zhe Tribune, Herald and /nier 
Ocean, There are journals that minimize orthodoxy and magnify any- 
thing that is opposed to it, but these journals are not of the leading 
class. I am an editor myself and have great respect for the newspapers 
and believe the people ought to be taught to support the best papers far 
better than they do. I sometimes criticise the worst papers in order to 
help the best. 


152. FROM THE CHICAGO INTER OCEAN, SEPT. 26. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost takes exception to the words of the repre 
sentatives of the Hindoo religion at the Parliament of Religions. 

He has been in India himself, and he denies the Oriental scholars the 
right to assume a critical tone toward Christianity. To a reporter for 
The Inter Ocean he said yesterday : 

‘*For myself I would not have called a Parliament of Religions, but 
since it was called, I think it would have been cowardly and contrary to 
the very genius of Christianity to have turned our backs upon it and 
refused to meet in council and debate the representatives of the various 
religions of the world. My own opinion is that the final outcome of 
this Parliament of Religions will only be advantageous to the cause of 
Christ. In the first place all truth comes out of agitation, and in the 
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second place there isa popular idea that somewhere in the Orient, 
either buried away in monasteries or hidden away in the Himalayas, 
there are some occult and hitherto unknown truths which, if they were 
once revealed to the Western world, would dazzle the truth of Chris- 
tianity and destroy the last vestiges of its authority to the cultured 
mind, 

‘* Now, for my own part, I can only say that Christianity does not 
fear any investigation, but rather courts it; does not shrink from the 
comparison of its great historical facts, the doctrine based upon them, 
and the life which is the outcome both of its history and doctrine with 
those of any other religion on the earth. Indeed, it was of the genius 
of Christianity that its commission to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature contemplated this conflict with the relig- 
ions of the world. 

‘‘ Christianity is a fighting religion, and proposes to carry the war to 
the gates of every temple and fane throughout the world. Its sword 
is not the scimitar of Mohammed but the sword of the spirit which is 
the word of God. I believe that the almost universal attention which 
has been called to the whole subject of religion by this parliament can 
be only beneficial to the cause of Christ.”’ 

‘* Mr. Pentecost, you said on Sunday evening in the course of your 
remarks that there were a good many Oriental bubbles floating around 
over this Parliament that needed pricking. Do you mind stating in 
detail what you meant by this remark ?”’ 


“Certainly not. In the first place there is an impression abroad that 
we have on this platform some of the most distinguished representatives 
of Hindooism and Buddhism. Speaking only of the representatives 
from India I think it is safe to say that apart from some possible 
paper sent to be read before the congress, Hindooism pure and simple is 
not represented upon this platform in the person of the delegates pres- 
ent. It must be borne in mind that the Hindooism of the educated Eng- 
lish-speaking Indian of to-day is a vastly different affair from the Hin- 
dooism of India before the advent of the English, and especially before 
the advent of English and American missionaries. 

‘‘Hindooism, as professed and expounded by the English-speaking 
Hindoo, is largely an eclectic system, which is the result of the impact 
of both Mohammedanism and Christianity upon old Vedanta philosophy. 

‘Ancient Hindooism within the last hundred years has been cleft 
and riven asunder into a score of different sects, cleavages under the im- 
pact of Christianity, as witness the Brahmos of Bengal, the Devas and 
Aryas of the Punjaub, the Sidharans of Bombay, and corresponding 
theistic sects in the Madras presidency and other parts of India. Now 
all these new somajes or churches are Hindoos, but in another sense 
they have all ceased to be Hindoos, and for the most part have adopted 
the ethics of the Christian system and incorporated into their doctrine 
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of God to avery large extent both the monotheism of the Koran and 
the moral attributes of the God of the Bible, as set forth by the Chris- 
tian. missionaries, therefore much which we are constantly hearing as 
being a correct representation of Hindooism is rather, if I may say so, 
a kind of Christianized version of Hindooism. 

‘‘As for Buddhism, in India proper, there is no Buddhism. Ascetic 
Buddhism or theosophy, as we have it in this country, is a revised 
edition of Buddhistic theosophy ; but even this has so significant a fol- 
lowing in India that it is scarcely worth mentioning. The mysterious 
Mahatmas of the Himalayas have never shown themselves to mortal 
vision nor have they given us the privilege of getting a single peep at 
their wonderful books. 

‘‘T think it is a pity that anything should tend to degenerate the dis- 
cussions of this parliament into a series of criminations and recrimi- 
nations ; nevertheless, we Christians have been sitting patiently and 
listening to a series of criticisms upon the results of Christianity from 
certain representatives of the Eastern religions. For instance, the slums 
of Chicago and New York, the nameless wickedness palpable to the eye 
even of the strangers who are our guests ; the licentiousness, the drunk- 
enness, the brawls, the murders, and the crimes of the criminal classes 
have been scored up against us. The shortcomings of Congress and 
government bothin England and America have been charged to Chris- 
tianity. The opium trade, the rum traffic, the breach of treaties, the 
inhuman and barbarous laws against the Chinaman, etc., have all been 
charged upon the Christian church. 


‘‘Now it seems almost needless to say that all these things, the 
immoralities, drunkenness, crimes, unbrotherliness, and selfish greed of 
these various destructive traffics which have been carried from our 
countries to the Orient, lie outside the pale of Christianity. The church 
of Christ is laboring night and day to correct and abolish these crimes. 
The unanimous voice of the Christian church condemns the opium 
traffic, the liquor traffic, the Chinese acts of oppression, and all forms of 
vice and greed of which our friends from the East complain. 

‘‘ Weare willing to be criticised, but when I recall the fact that these 
criticisms are in part from gentlemen who represent a system of religion 
whose temples, manned by the highest castes of Brahmanical priest- 
hood, are the authorized and appointed cloisters of a system of im- 
morality and debauchery the parallel of which is not known in any 
Western country, I feel that silence gives consent. I could take you to 
10,000 temples, more or less—more rather than less—in every part of 
India, to which are attached from two to four hundred priestesses, whose 
lives are not all they should be. 

‘‘T have seen this with my own eyes, and nobody denies it in India. 
If you talk to the Brahmans about it they will say that it is a part ofthe 
system for the common people. Bear in mind that this system is the 
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authorized institution of the Hindoo religion. One needs only to look 
at the abominable carvings upon the temples, both of the Hindoos and 
Buddhists, the hideous symbols of the ancient Phallic systems, which 
are the most popular objects worshiped in India, to be impressed with 
the corruption ofthe religion. Bear in mind these are not only tolerated 
but instituted, directed, and controlled by the priests of religion. Onl 
the shameless paintings and portraiture of ancient Pompeii equal in 
obscenity the things that are openly seen in and about the entrance to 

the temples of India. 

‘“It seems a little hard that we should bear the criticism which these 
representatives of Hindooism make upon the Godless portion of West- 
ern countries when they are living in such enormous glass houses as 
these, every one of them erected, protected, and defended by the leaders 
of their own religion. 

‘‘ We have heard a good deal about the ‘ fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man,’ as being one of the essential doctrines of the 
religions of the East. Asa matter of fact, I have never been able to 
find—and I have challenged the production of them all over India—a 
single text in any of the Hindoo sacred literature that justifies or even 
suggests the doctrine of the ‘ fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.’ This is a pure plagiarism-from Christianity. We rejoice that 
they have adopted and incorporated it. How cana Brahman, who looks 
upon all low-caste men, and especially upon the poor pariahs, with 
spirit of loathing, and regards them as being of a different order of be- 
ings, sprung from monkeys and devils, presume to tell us that he believes 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man? If a Brahman 
believes in-the brotherhood of man, why will he refuse the social 
amenities and common hospitalities to men of other castes, as well as to 
his Western brethren whom he so beautifully enfolds in the condescend- 
ing arms of his newly-found doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? 

‘‘If there is any brotherhood ot man in India the most careless ob- 
server need not hesitate to say that there is no sisterhood recognized by 

man. Let the nameless horrors of which the Hindoo women of India 
are the subjects answer to this statement, 

‘Until the English government put down with a strong hand the 
ancient religious Hindoo institution of Suttee, hundreds of Hindoo 
widows every year gladly flew to the funeral pyres of their dead hus- 
bands, thus embracing with rapture the flames that burned their bodies 
rather than deliver themselves to the nameless horrors and living hell of 
Hindoo widowhood. Let our Hindoo friends tell us what their religion 
has done for the Hindoo widow, and especially the child widow, with her 
head shaved like a criminal, stripped of her ornaments, clothed in rags 
reduced to a position of slavery worse than we can conceive, and ane 
the common drudge and scavenger of the family and not infrequently 
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put to even worse and nameless uses. To this state and condition the 
poor widow is reduced under the sanction of Hindooism. Only two 
years ago the British government was appealed to to pass a new and 
stringent law ‘raising the age of consent’ to twelve years, at which it 
was lawful for the Hindoo to consummate the marriage relation with his 
child wife. The Christiam hospitals filled with the lacerated and bleed- 
ing bodies of girls barely out of their babyhood became so outrageous a 
fact that the government had to step in and stop these crimes, which 
were perpetrated in the name of religion. So great was the excitement 
in India over this that it was feared that a religious revolution which 
would almost lead toa new mutiny was imminent. 

‘“We have been criticised by our Oriental friends for judging with an 
ignorant and prejudiced judgment, because at a recent challenge in the 
early part of this parliament only five persons were able to say that they 
had read the Bible of Buddha; so it was taken for granted that our 
judgment was ignorant and unjust. The same challenge might have 
been made in Burmah or Ceylon, and outside of the priesthood it is 
almost fair to say that not so many would have been able to say they 
had read their own Scriptures. The Vedas of the Hindoos are objects of 
worship. None but a Brahman may teach, much less read them. Be- 
fore the Christian missionary went to India the Sanskrit was practically 
a dead language. Ifthe Indian Scriptures have at last been translated 
into the vernacular or given to the Western nations, it is because the 
Christian missionary and Western scholars have rediscovered them, 
unearthed them, translated them, and brought them forth to the light 
of day. The amount of the Sanskrit Scriptures known by the ordinary 
Indian who has secured a Western education is only those portions 
which have been translated into English or the vernacular by European 
or Westernscholars. The common people, ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of all, only know tradition. Let us contrast this dead exclusiveness on 
the part of these Indian religions with the fact that the Christian has 
translated his Bible into more than three hundred languages and dia- 
lects and sent it broadcast by hundreds of millions among all the nations 
aud tongues and peoples of the earth. We court the light, but it would 
seem that the Bibles of the East love the darkness rather than light, 
because they will not bear the light of universal publication. 

‘* The new and better Hindooism of to-day is a development under the 
influence of and in a Christian environment, but it has not yet attained 
to that ethical standard which gives it right to read the Christian church 
a lesson in morals. Until India purges her temples of worse than 
Augean filth, and her pundits and priests disown and denounce the 
awful acts and deeds done in the name of religion, let her be modest in 
proclaiming morals to other natious and people.”’ 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CONSERVATIVES AND COMPROMISERS IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


Exceptions to the application of an important principle are 
more than concessions ; they are compromises of the princi- 
ple to which they are exceptions. To the established princi- 
ple of the American Board touching a future probation for 
the heathen Mr. Noyes’ case is made an exception. This 
must be on the clear and open ground that it cannot be 
brought within a principle established—the usual ground of 
exceptions—or on the understanding that his position is so 
vague, indefinite, shifting and self-contradictory, that no one 
can discover what it is. Either way, the exception is a com- 
promise of the doctrine of a present moral probation for all 
men, under conscience and God’s law of right, with that 
which opposes and denies it. 

Externally and most obviously the action at Worcester was 
a compromise between two wings of the body. But this 
of necessity involved’ and carried with it a compromise be- 
tween the distinct and definite orthodoxy or evangelical prin- 
ciple as to probation—not yet quite in terms thrown off by 
the Board—and the denial of it by Andover and the liber- 
als. The latter have always claimed that they have no fixed 
and decided tenet on the subject. This has led some others 
into the inconsistency of aiding in one way and another those 
hostile to and openly assailing their own evangelical princi- 
ples, and now into an explicit compromise of them. Securing 
a majority in a meeting of limited numbers, about a hundred 
corporate members being absent from Worcester, and others 
present who had condemned the liberal view not voting, 
the Board is placed by the affirmative vote in the position of 
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compromising its principles, after carefully and repeatedly 
charging its Prudential Committee not to do this. It cer- 
tainly has the power to repeal or violate them, which a com- 
mittee acting for it ad interim has not. But it is to go still 
farther beyond concession for it to do so itself, and surrender- 
ing more is more harmful; and this cannot be averted by 
declaring that the principle prostrated still stands, to be ap- 
plied supposably in some other case or cases yet to arise. 
It is sacrificed for the present all the same. It is no adequate 
defense that the candidate for appointment does not know, or 
is not quite capable of knowing, his own position, for it is the 
highest ‘* prudential’’ function of the Board, as of its com- 
mittee, to know what it is, and he is not deciding his own 
case. Nor will it be such a defense hereafter, if fresh en- 
tanglements and other evils ensue ; if cases arise, as they soon 
may, in which it will be next to impossible for compromising 
members of the Board to recover their former consistent and 
undeflected position. 

Compromises always disparage the importance of issues 
which are compromised. Once sacrificed, these issues are of 
less consequence afterward in the eyes of both their friends 
and their foes. We have assurance from many that no such 
vote as that given for Mr. Noyes will be given in another 
such case. That depends. But be the future fact as it may, 
the waiver or suspension, or present nullification, or what- 
ever it may be called, is as itis. No one hostile to the evan- 
gelical principle of probation can believe that it is of such 
moment to those that maintain it as has hitherto been repre- 
sented. How easy to say to them in 1894, or any coming 
year, ‘‘ Why do you assert again the principle you allowed to 
go by the Board in 1893 ?”’ 

Compromises always depend for being carried on votes from 
opposing parties. It is certain that the liberals, though 
out in full force at Worcester, as they were conspicuous by 
their absence at Cleveland, could never have carried the 
appointment of their man but for the votes of so many con- 
servatives. The liberals gave their votes in turn for the 
declaration that this unhappy case indicates no change of 
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doctrinal position in the Board. But the appointment of a 
missionary runs for years, very likely for life; and we have 
been annually reminded that a ‘‘ prudential ’’ judgment of the 
common faith of the churches on a burning question needs, in 
the work of foreign missions, annual renewal. Let any reader 
recall how inany times the supposition of future probation has 
been successively renounced as ‘‘no part of the Gospel,’’ be- 
ginning with 1886 and ending with 1893; how often the 
President of the Board has sought its repetition, declaring the 
while that whenever the faith of the majority of the churches 
should change, that of the Board would and must also. No 
conservative will be likely to move at Madison next year that 
the sanction given to Mr. Noyes be nullified and his appoint- 
ment revoked. But whois sure that many a liberal will not 
then be ready to move the repeal, directly or indirectly, of 
the clause denying any change now of doctrinal basis? Hav- 
ing gotten all the advantage of this in the conservative vote 
for Mr. Noyes, who knows that ina twelvemonth it will not 
be repudiated by the contracting party for whose interest it is ? 
Nay, we are already advertised that this is coming, by the 
resolution of Dr. Fisher proposing covertly and furtively to 
do this very thing, by releasing the Prudential Committee 
from all these declarations eight years old. More than this, 
before the Board adjourned it was said: ‘‘ We have Mr. 
Noyes now; next year we will have missionary councils, and 
get missionary candidates out of the hands of the Prudential 
Committee,’ another oblique method, opposed to open, above 
board and fair dealing. 

It is very obvious, therefore, that while a compromise is 
called a matter of ‘‘ give and take,’’ it may be either equally 
so or unequally. When mere interests are compromised, the 
one party often gives more and takes less, the other gives less 
and takes more. And it is inevitably and necessarily so in 
higher matters, if one has a principle of grave moment to 
give away for the nonce, and the other can formulate nothing 
more than opposition to it. The singular assumption, made 
known at Des Moines in 1886, that those who encourage men 
to continue in sin — even in Gospel lands, by holding out the 
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hope of probation continued after death—have a loftier and 
more spiritual sense of the glory and love of our Lord than 
our fathers in the American Board ever attained unto, makes 
not a whit of difference here ; every compromise giving them 
an appointed missionary of their sympathies enables them to 
take more than they give in recognizing that the doctrinal 
basis of the Board is against it —-/or the time being. ‘This is 
theoretical ; that is practical. 

Such a vacation of position and principle, moreover, even 
in a single instance, opens the way to others. To break the 
prestige of consistency and fidelity to a great law of religious 
belief is something that seldom goes alone in a body of grave 
and responsible men. Those who at Worcester were ‘‘ tired ’’ 
of holding their ground, are very likely to soon have oppor- 
tunity to get ‘‘tired’’ of giving it up. Facilis descensus 
Averno. It seems to be a series of defections from the calm, 
strong, serious vantage-ground of years past on which we 
have now entered. It will be harder to recover it; easier 
every time to swerve again and farther from it. No lack of 
production of cases close to the border line of truth and error 
right along ; no lack of plausible argument for repeating the 
Noyes’ decision — whether for known or unknown reasons. 
A very slight divergence still farther toward error; then 
much greater ones. It is the old process by which the enemy 
of truth and right paves the road of compliance with wrong 
and untruth. One expression in the case just passed has 
been publicly and often singled out as one any man loyal to 
the Bible can use, and as having ‘‘no heresy in it.’’ It is 
‘a reasonable hope’’ of a future probation for some sinners. 
Such a hope must either be founded on Scripture, or merely 
on what is called ‘‘reason,’’ 7. ¢., the operations of our own 
minds. Scripture, indeed, is confessed not to promise any- 
thing of the kind, yet in the next breath is claimed to throw 
the door open to it, and tocontain some things that encourage 
it. ‘‘ Hope,’’ in this hazy, self-contradictory way, drawn, or 
dragged, or coaxed out of Scripture, is then made ‘* reason- 
able’’ by the dicta of men’s minds. But this process carries: 
the bad hypothesis to Scripture to start with, being the 
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invention, as all hypotheses are — even the driest and gravest 
ones of science — of the mere human imagination. We resist 
the temptation to discuss this here ; our point is the simple 
one that future candidates for mission service will be as 
incapable of thinking straight, and using the word of God 
logically, as the candidate just passed is said to be by those 
who know him best. Nay, if this kind of mental weakness 
slips through in one noted example attracting so much scru- 
tiny, a dozen or a hundred others of more weakness may 
readily follow. Fas est ab hoste doceri. Victory in this long 
‘coached ’’ and contested case is not prized by those who 
most exult over it for itself alone. If it did not in their view 
bring in its train other and more complete victories, what 
would it be worth? It would be a mere ‘bubble on the 
stream ’’ of strife. We shall all do well to look at it from 
their standpoint, their present coigne of vantage, and so find 
its significance. Exceptions are said, indeed, to ‘‘ prove the 
rule,’’ z. ¢.,to prove that there is a rule to which they are 
exceptions ; but they often displace the rule. For this word 
‘“‘rule’’ here, like the word ‘‘law’’ in science, means nothing 
compulsory or mandatory, but simply a prevailing uniform- 
ity of fact, reversed inevitably by counter facts. A succes- 
sion of Noyes’ facts or votes, 7. ¢., individual decisions enough 
that way, called ‘‘concrete’’ in the discussion,* inevitably 
reverses any‘‘rule’’ of the Board on the subject. The liberal 
minority sees this, if the conservative majority does not ; and 
that every ‘‘exception’’ makes succeeding ones easier, and 
more sure tocome. Weshall do well not to foresee absolutely 
what is coming, which is impossible to finite mind, but to 
infer the unknown from the known, for every new case of 
the ‘‘ difficult’ class will become more easy of solution the 
wrong and revolutionary way, and the Board made this so by 
its Worcester compromise with those who troubled it. The 
cancer of one part of its decision is most likely to spread and 





*The case before us for five years is no more ‘‘ concrete’’ than others, or than the 
instructions tothe Prudential Committees. The latter, though, general, while Covell 
and Noyes’ decisions are individual, have been just as concrete as they were, being 
made as to matters of act and fact, or realities in view, which, in logic, is the very 
mark and criterion of the cancrete. 
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eat out the life of the other part. The Esau of defection will 
strangle the Jacob of loyalty. A marvelous future recovery 
of position, astonishing the now confident New Departure 
men, and, perhaps, themselves no less, is, of course, in the 
providence and grace of God possible ; but every passing day 
will render it less likely. This is really all that sustains 
the predictions of those who feel triumphant. It is ever so 
much harder to return to a straightforward course than to 
depart from it in any case whatever. 

Men to whom the perpetuated combination of utterly dis- 
cordant elements in the Board is now even but a little supe- 
rior to the interests of Gospel truth, and the sending of it to 
the heathen unperverted by hostile hypotheses like their own, 
will again and again feel that they must yield to such a hypoth- 
esis against their solemn convictions, 7 the interest of union. 
Very likely they will comfort or ease their own minds by 
recurring to Mr. Lincoln’s avowal that in a certain juncture 
national union was more an object with him than liberty for 
his dark countrymen, and that he would save the Union with- 
out slavery if he might, or with slavery if he must. But it 
should not be forgotten that slavery was zz the Union already 
and always had been, while future probationism has never 
been from the beginning in the gospel of the American Board, 
and never could get in save by the consent and connivance of 
those who hold union with men who would maim and per- 
vert the Gospel by it as supreme above the Gospel itself. Had 
Mr. Lincoln’s case been like this, had the hot and raging 
question in his day been the admission of slavery into the 
United States, there is every reason to believe he would 
not—for how could he ?—have said what he did. His whole 
soul would have been bent on saving the Union from the 
incoming of servitude. 

Compromises always postpone what is deemed the evil 
day of decision on the ground of clear and pure principle, but 
without power to prevent it. The expedient seems to answer 
the purpose of the hour so well, it must be the thing to be 
adopted. So men fallaciously and vainly think, and take the 
flattering unction to their souls, and abandon for the time that 
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principle to which they know in their deep conscience and 
heart that they should be unswervingly true. They hope to 
be stronger another day in allies, or in convictions, our best 
allies evermore. They do not quite admire, just then, ‘‘ man’s 
unconquerable mind.’’ If nothing better in itself or more 
blessed in its fruits had ever come into our national politics 
than has at length come into the Board, we should be to this 
day inventing and patching up elaborate and beautiful con- 
gressional compromises on slavery. It did seem so plausible 
that this was the way of peace! A majority for it was so 
much more feasible and fair looking. ‘‘The great wave of 
numbers,’’ said Bushnell in a notable Yale oration, ‘‘ rolls up 
imposingly, but flats out on the shore and slides back into the 
gulf of oblivion.’’” Who remembers those ‘‘ save the Union ’’ 
compromises at Washington to-day? Who has the least 
respect for their memory when it is recalled? They were 
weak and therefore short-lived. The authors of such things 
generally outlive them. The great Republic fad to become 
either ‘‘ all slave or all free.’’ The final death-grapple of the 
principle of freedom for all men with the base usage of serv- 
itude, which was simply lack of principle and contradiction 
to principle must needs come. 

The half a loaf given at Worcester to half-way Universalism 
and pantheistic immanence of God in all sinners, and their 
eternal redeemed life in Christ, will yet be the whole loaf 
demanded, foreshadowed in glee or evangelical discourage- 
ment, or it must be yet refused by some unforeseen change as 
what ought not to be givenat all. The two feet on which our 
foreign mission policy for the new Board year, 1893-4, now 
stands are part iron and part clay. What sort of a stone, 
‘‘cut out without hands,’’ is to crush their unnatural combi- 
nation no man can say or foresee. Let us hope that the iron of 
the Board’s true declarations of the faith of our churches, and 
its righteous instructions thereupon may not be ‘‘ broken to 
pieces, together’’ with the weaker, if brighter, materials, and 
‘“become as the chaff of the summer threshing-floors.’’ Let 
us hope that by natural disintegration it will quietly fall apart 
from the clay before we meet at Madison, and it be given us, 
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somehow, to stand yet again on two feet of iron, strong and 
secure. 

Another subject lies close to the Worcester compromise, 
which was ruled out of the discussion as parliamentarily not 
germane thereto, but which cannot be ruled out of the larger 
parliament of the churches. This is, the present condition 
of Congregational sentiment in Japan on the burning ques- 
tion, and its bearing on the appointment of men like Mr. 
Noyes. It ought to be possible candidly and thoroughly to 
consider these two things in the Board, though it has not been 
so this year. The state of facts is by no means a new one; 
it has for years been a bad, growing condition of which some 
of us have been more or less aware. It now demands honest 
and searching inquiry. In that too brief, but remarkable, 
statement of facts by Dr. Hamlin under the five minute rule— 
which ought to have had more acknowledged weight than all 
the assertion, individual opinion and rhodomontade uttered— 
attention was called to the great pertinent circumstance that 
all the Oriental heathen religions are built on the ‘‘ reasonable 
hope ’’ shall we call it? of future probation. Dr. Hamlin’s 
ability, learning, thoroughness and long and illustrious serv- 
ices at Constantinople, give his account of the undeniable 
facts an authority which can stand by itself. But another 
returned missionary in Turkey, Rev. Mr. Locke, of the 
Bulgarian Mission,* the Monday after at the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Worcester, gave independent testimony to the 
same decisive and ruling facts. This missionary set forth 
clearly and forcibly what our workers have to contend with 
in the foregone heathen faith of the people. How can the 
conscience and religious nature of such people, entangled and 
snarled up all their lives with such anti-Christian ideas and 
hopes, appreciate the great crucial test of the Bible—how do 
you stand as to God’s holy will and sin? and submit to 
repentance as the fundamental turning-point to destiny ? 





*Why should a long-time laborer of such experience and familiarity with the Bul 
garian tongue and people be lost to that mission through lack of funds, and a new one 
be charged upon the crippled treasury in Japan, where it is openly declared no more 
are needed, and cannot be afforded, and the real question is to retrench and dismiss 
men? Isthere any other than a ‘‘ theological’’ reason ? 
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Especially if the ethical genius of Christianty is so slightly 
apprehended by many Christian teachers that they fling away 
Christ’s own moral teachings as to the great change, and 
assure the heathen that all that is needful is that they be 
willing to be saved by Christ, which is so easy to ‘‘ gospel- 
hardened sinners’’ here at home without repentance, how 
can a missionary lead them to the cross, if he so much as 
sanctions their heathen postulates, viz.: that their desire for a 
post-mortem probation is twin to a rightful claim to it, if they 
will repent here, and that if the Judge of all the earth does 
right He will grant the claim ? 

But we are not left to reasoning here, or our knowledge of 
human nature. We have express testimony as to Japan on 
this very point, given at the Parliament of Religions by Mr. 
Kozaka, president of the Doshisha. What he said of the Pres- 
byterians, or did not say, is neither here nor there ; what he 
said of the Congregationalists is thus given in an unchal- 
lenged report [at Chicago] : 

‘While the A. B. C. F. M. is strenuously on the watch to 
send no missionary who has no inclination toward the An- 
dover theology, the pastors and evangelists of the Kumiai 
churches, which are in close connection with the same board, 
are advocating and preaching theology perhaps more liberal 
than the Andover theology. Just to illustrate. Some vears 
ago in one of our councils, when we were going to install a 
pastor, he expressed the orthodox belief on future life, which 
was a great surprise to all. Then members of the council 
pressed hard questions to him so as to force him to adopt the 
doctrine of future probation, as though it were the only doc- 
trine which is tenable.’’ No matter whether they succeeded 
or not. 

Is it wise to send out men of hazy, foggy belief to in- 
crease this compromise of Christianity with heathenism ? 
Will there be the slightest moral power in them to resist or 
cure it? Can they really labor to the same end—however 
fraternal and amicable their personal relations—with honest, 
evangelical men and women to whom this clear heathenism is 
‘“no part of the Gospel’”’ ? 
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For one, I am fully of the opinion that the experiment 
should be tried whether the Gospel with future probation for 
repentance resisted here can save the souls of the heathen as 
the Gospel sent by the Board to them so long without this 
addendum has done so gloriously. But I am just as fully of 
the opinion that it is not the business of the Board to try this 
new experiment. If it succeeds it will enure to the advan- 
tage of those who hold what the Board pronounces “‘ divisive, 
perversive, and dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad.’’ Such a theological hari-kavi cannot fairly be asked 
of us. Least of all can a double-headed, suicidal experiment 
be demanded, sending out some to teach that this is among 
the things that become the Gospel and accompany salvation, 
and others with them to teach that it is not. Nor is a Board 
that could do either of these a legitimate evolution from the 
present one, though it may be from one outside Berkely Street 
Committee. It was well to have the Unitarian experiment 
tried by Mr. Dall in India and by Mr. Knapp in Japan, but 
with Unitarian money. Whenever Universalism is moved by 
sufficient love to the souls of men to go into all the world 
with salvation for all it will be instructive to see what it can 
do for the healing of the nations, but it should never come 
to an orthodox treasury for the means. Neither should any 
half-way Universalism. 

Capable as they certainly may be of a thousand kindly 
offices and of upright personal example and much good in- 
struction, what spiritual force is there likely to be in them 
to gain men morally paralyzed by the fundamental error into 
which they were born, and bring them to repentance and 
trust in Christ’s blood for forgiveness daily ‘‘ before the sun- 
set gun’’? Is not every such man with his ‘‘ reasonable 
hope,’’ however formed and founded, just so much weight 
thrown dy our churches, with their eyes open, into the wrong 
scale, to make weight against converting and redeeming 
grace? Even so far as he himself is concerned, is not the 
net result most likely to be such as that in the case of Bishop 
Colenso, who ‘‘ went out to convert the Zulus, and the Zulus 
converted him’’? Is not a man with any predisposition to 
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this line of error among the last men in the world to be sent 
to those in whom it is more deeply imbedded and ingrained 
than any Christian impressions they have later received ? 


Gro. F. MAGOUN. 
Worcester, Oct. 17, 1893. 


How shall we fitly celebrate the approaching completion of 
nineteen Christian centuries? This question, first raised by 
usitwo years ago, but then excluded from popular discussion 
by the nearer Columbian celebration, is now at last beginning 
to*receive attention. It is not a day too soon. Seven years 
is all too short a time to prepare for a fitting world-around 
triumphal procession of Christianity. 

Paris has selected nineteen hundred for its next World’s 
Fair. But no such fair, whose purpose is chiefly commercial, 
can be an adequate celebration of an event whose significance 
is wholly Christian. Such a fair, even in our own country, 
has not been in any sense a Christian fair, but a world’s fair, 
that is, the world, the flesh and the devil’s. In Paris this 
threefold directory will rule without even a protest. To cele- 
brate ‘‘the year of our Lord 1goo”’ by a fair that tramples 
on the flag of our Lord, the Lord’s Day, is high treason, in 
which no Christian should consent to share. 

‘“tg00 A. D.’’ means 1900 years after what? After the 
birth of Voltaire or Napoleon? After the birth of Socrates, 
or Confucius, or Buddha, or Mohammed? After the inven- 
tion of steam or gunpowder? Nay; ‘‘1900A. D.’’ printed on 
the title-page of even infidel books and Jewish papers, on 
every dated publication in civilized lands, will proclaim the 
lordship of Christ, the King of time as well as of eternity, in 
tones too loud for anything in the most hostile of such books 
and papers to gainsay. 

The nineteenth century was no better than the first in any 
pagan land, until Christian influences were introduced ; but 
in every Christian land the nineteenth century, with all its 
faults, was better morally, mentally, socially, politically, 
commercially than any preceding century. Wonderfully does 
Charles Loring Brace, in ‘‘Gesta Christi, or Humane Prog- 
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ress,’? show how the teachings of Christ as to God and the 
soul have changed the laws and the customs of Europe in 
regard to women and children and slaves and captives and 
prisoners and the poor. The history of Europe is given by 
Christ in advance in His parable of the leaven. 

It is the moral and religious triumphs of nineteen Christian 
centuries to which the celebration should call chief attention, 
the New Testament and the newest testament, which last 
consists of chapters on the modern movements for emancipa- 
tion, missions, Sabbath schools, temperance, peace, woman, 
Christian reforms. 

Curiously enough, it is proposed to hold at Jerusalem 
another parliament of religions, heathen and Christian, to 
celebrate the nineteen hundredth birthday of Christ. If the 
originator of this proposal had lived, in time he would prob- 
ably have suggested that Napoleon be invited to sing, ‘‘ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes,’’ at a British testimonial to 
Wellington after Waterloo. 

Dr. Talmage’s proposal to have a world’s celebration at 
New York, in- which Christian institutions shall constitute 
the chief features, is in the right direction ; but in view of the 
fact that only a few thousand can gather at any one place, and 
in view of the further fact, that this greatest of all dates that 
the living generation have to celebrate should have a world- 
wide celebration, we suggest a Christian triumphal march 
around the world, with at least one celebration in each of the 
grand divisions of the world and a smaller one in every 
nation. 

Let us have a World’s Convention of Christian reforms at 
New York City or Pittsburg, the two chief headquarters of 
societies in this interest, during the closing week of the nine- 
teenth century and the opening week of the twentieth. In 
this convention Christians of all creeds could unite without 
embarrassment. ‘Then let there be a World’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Bombay in the latter part of winter; a World’s 
Evangelical Alliance at Jerusalem in the early spring; a 
World’s Sunday-School Convention a month later in Cairo, 
Egypt (the international lessons will in regular order be in 
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the story of Joseph about that time ); a World’s Y. M.C. A. 
Convention in Rome in early summer; a World’s Endeavor 
Convention in London in the latter part of summer, Epworth 
Leagues and like societies joining. Let the foregoing con- 
tinue a week each, except the first, and be interspersed with 
briefer celebrations in the intervening countries, all such 
scheduled conventions to be so dated that the thousands who 
would make such celebrations the occasion of a tour of the 
world (the cost need not be more than $1,000 each) could 
help to furnish the platform and audience and continuity 
in all such celebrations. Such a select Christian company, 
traveling in special trains and boats on large sections of the 
journey, would carry re-enforcements of Christian help and 
hope to the hard-pressed outposts of the Kingdom of our 
common Lord. Such a tour would afford unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for studying all centuries and all countries. If soon 
decided on, many who would have wasted time and money 
in studies of German fog banks and other fads and follies, 
would save their money for this greatest of privileges and 
opportunities that will come to this generation. All places 
not included in this world-around itinerary would naturally 
hold local celebrations for those who could not attend the 
larger ones, and at the same hours, for unity of spirit. 

Except the Christian Church, our country, with all its 
faults, is unquestionably the most consummate flower of Chris- 
tianity. Our separation of Church and State, combined with 
the union of Christianity and the State; our suffrage; our 
common schools; our wages for workingmen—though all 
of them below our own ideals, are confessedly superior to 
those of any other nation. And the very heart of our Re- 
public is its suffrage. This heart is dangerously diseased. 
Ballot reform has palliated but not cured political corruption. 
In spite of secret ballots, nearly all our large cities are not 
governed, but plundered, by the city fathers. 

It is felt that we cannot take suffrage from those who now 
have it except in case of crimes. Let that be used more 
largely as a ground for disfranchisement. But what we have 
to suggest on this subject in connection with our theme, is, 
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that legislators shall at once be asked by letters and petitions 
to give immediate notice, by new laws to take effect January 
I, 1900, that in the 2oth century the ballot sceptre will not be 
placed in the hands of ignorance, or drunkenness, or vice ; 
that every candidate for suffrage, native or foreign, will be 
examined by a judge, not only as to reading and writing, but 
also as to knowledge of our institutions and as to occupation 
and character. 

Other laws for which it is fitting to allow preparation, such 
as radical changes in the relations of capital and labor, and 
the control of railroads, might well be passed now with pro- 
vision that they shall go into effect at the dawn of the new 
century. 

On such simple questions of right and wrong as the temper- 
ance agitation raises, we could not in conscience advise delay ; 
but the closing century may well suggest special effort to 
celebrate the event by some definite achievement. 

Most appropriate of all legislative celebrations of 1900 
A. D. in our land would be the passage by Congress and the 
State Legislatures, in these intervening years, of the proposed 
16th Amendment, forbidding the States (as Congress only is 
now forbidden ) to unite Church and State, or make sectarian 
appropriations, coupled with a preamble to the National 
Constitution that shall give our Christian institutions that 
constitutional protection in the future which custom has 
afforded in the past, by incorporating into our fundamental 
law that famous opinion of our National Supreme Court, 
‘This is a Christian Nation.”’ 

The legislators and rulers of other Christian lands should 
prepare like legislative celebrations of the new Christian 
century. And especially should all Christian nations jointly 
celebrate the culmination of the Christian movement for arbi- 
tration in place of war by establishing an International Court 
which from that date slall have full power to decide all inter- 
national disputes, and so incarnate anew the Christmas mes- 
sage of ‘‘ Peace on earth.’’ W. F. CRAFTS, 
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Our associate editor, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, being intro- 
duced to the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention at Chicago, 
spoke as follows: 


I greet you in the broad fellowship of all-around reform and all the 
world around reform. I believe in all your forty departinents, in pro- 
hibition, in purity, in the Sabbath, in woman’s vote, and in all the rest. 
I have a resolution here which I wish to read, that it may go to the res- 
olutions committee, in regard to a matter pre-eminently appropriate for 
this organization to take the initiative in. It is the celebration of the 
nineteen hundredth birthday of Christ, by an all-around-the-world 
celebration, and the plan is receiving the indorsement of all our great 
leaders in all the great Christian organizations, and we wish to have 
just the three characteristics that such a celebration should have. First, 
that it should be Christian, not commercial. Paris wili have an Expo- 
sition, but Paris will celebrate commerce more than Christianity ; it 
ought to be eminently Christian, and a series of Christian conventions 
such as we have here, only not shut away in one place, but stretching 
all around the world, and instead of sending two around-the-world mis- 
sionaries, there can be a thousand of them, going from convention to 
convention to cheer the heart of every Christian in all lands. 

It seems to me that this will commend itself to this Convention, and 
I hope you will have the honor to initiate this movement, as far as its 
official indorsement is concerned, by appointing a committee that with 
the World’s Sunday-school Convention and with the other national and 
international bodies may initiate a Christian movement that in the year 
1g00 shall speak to the world, not of your white ribbon only, but of all 
the great causes which the white ribbon and the churches represent.” 

Mrs. WOODBRIDGE: ‘I think that a resolution is called for in 
accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Crafts this morning, and I move 
that such a committee be appointed, consisting of three, to prosecute 
the proposed work, and if I have the liberty I would be very glad to 
propose that Miss Frances E. Willard, president of this Association, 
Lady Henry Somerset, vice-president of this Association, and Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts be that committee.’’ This was seconded and carried. The 
Convention also 

Resolved, That this World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
approves the proposal that in 1g00 A. D. the nineteen hundredth birth- 
day of Christ, the beginning of the twentieth century, shall have a pre- 
eminently Christian rather than chiefly commercial celebration in a 
series of world-round Christian conventions, including a great world 
convention of Christian reforms, these conventions to be so arranged 
that a host of round-the-world tourists and missionaries may participate 
in them in succession, and that our president shall name to-day a com- 
mittee of three, who, in behalf of this organization, shall invite officers 
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or committees of the World’s Sunday-school Association and of other 
national and international Christian organizations to join in arranging 
for such a celebration. 


Our Day is glad to place on record the following official 
statement concerning the work of the National and the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union : 


All lovers of humanity will rejoice at the successful efforts of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of which Miss Frances 
E. Willard and Lady Henry Somerset are president and vice-president, 
who, with their splendid forces of white-ribboners, and their millions 
of friends, are carrying on philanthropies which must make all Heaven 
glad. Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, honorary president, was the first 
round-the-world missionary who, in seven years of loneliness and hard- 
ship, planted our work in every land. Miss Jessie Ackermann, the 
bright California girl; Dr. Kate Bushnell, Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, 
and Alice Palmer have followed in her footsteps, and will have glowing 
reports in the second World’s and Twentieth National W. C. T. U. Con- 
ventions at Chicago, October 16-21. 

Among the most interesting exhibits at the World’s Fair is that of the 
W. C. T. U., under the able supervision of Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, 
Madame Demorest—whose husband has spent $60,000 on the Demorest 
Medal Contests for Temperance—and Mrs. F. M. Pearce, whose untiring 
efforts have brought our organization before the world. Under the 
charge of Miss Alice Briggs, there is the immense petition to all the 
governments of the world, pleading for the prohibition of the traffic in 
liquor and opium, signed by over four million people, circulated eight 
years in more than fifty countries, and estimated to be fifteen miles 
long. Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somerset will, it is hoped, lead a 
large delegation ef W. C. T. U. women, and present it to every ruler in 
the world, when it will take its place in the British Museum as the 
largest petition known in all history. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, World’s 
W.C. T. U. superintendent of Scientific Temperance Instruction, in 
her fine exhibit shows the splendid achievement of the law in forty 
states, requiring that children be taught in the public schools the evil 
effects of liquor, opium and tobacco. This entire display will proba- 
bly be taken to the California Midwinter World's Fair, and will be 
viewed by thousands more who seek that sunny clime where flowers are 
in perennial bloom. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. was well represented in the Columbian Con- 
gresses under the supervision of Judge C. C. Bonney and Mr. Clarence 
Young, Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. Charles Henrotin ; such orators as 
Mary A. Woodbridge, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, Mary T. Lathrap, Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens, Miss Belle Kearney, Rev. Anna Shaw representing our 
cause. Social Purity was represented by Aaron Powell, Mrs. E. B. 
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Grannis, Archbishop Ireland, Mrs. Lydia A. Prescott and ‘‘ Mother’’ 
Prindle of the Florence Crittenton Missions. Judge Bonney asks that 
all friends of temperance write to their congressmen requesting them to 
have published by the United States Government the valuable papers 
presented at these World’s Congresses, which will be an encyclopedia 
on all subjects. Among the many enterprises none has given the W. C. 
T. U. such a commercial standing as the magnificent Temple in Chi- 
cago, founded by that Necker of Finance, Mrs. Matilda B. Carse. The 
building cost $1,250,000. The rent roll, when all offices are occupied, 
will amount to $220,000, annually. The rentals are now $170,000, which 
gives a large surplus above expenses. When the building is filled the 
rentals alone will pay for it in a few years and then the Society will 
have the splendid income to be used in pushing the forty lines of work 
against the liquor traffic. The financial plan has been approved by 
such thorough business men as George M. Pullman, P. D. Armour and 
Thomas B. Bryan, vice-president of the Columbian Exposition. The 
press, the pulpit and our great leaders aid it in every way. All wishing 
to help this work, or any other, can send contributions to the World’s 
treasurer, Mrs. Ella F. M. Williams, 26 Chomedy street, Montreal, Can. 
Another stupendous success is the Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association, of Chicago, of which Mrs. Matilda B. Carse is the founder 
and president, and Mrs, C. F. Grow is the able manager. The Associa- 
tion does an annual business of $125,000, doing a vast deal of book pub- 
lishing for churches of all denominations, who thus help the W. C. 
T. U. Italso publishes 7he Union Signal and World’s White-Ribbon 
official organ, a large sixteen-page paper, with its subscription list of 
eighty-five thousand, thus reaching over four hundred thousand people 
every week. Its editors are Frances E. Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Margaret A. Sudduth, Harriet B. Kells and Ada M. Melville. ‘Two ot 
its editors, Mary Allen West and Julia Ames, have heard the message, 
‘““Come up higher.”’ The W. T. P. A. also publishes the famous Re- 
form magazine, OUR Day, edited by Joseph Cook, the Oak and [vy Leaf, 
edited by Jennie A. Stewart, Zhe Young Crusader and Advance Guard, 
by Alice M. Guernsey, also editor of books and publications. 


None realize the power of the press more than these wise women, 
and Miss Irene Fockler, Associate Superintendent of Press of the World's 
W. C. T. U., and Miss Lodie Reed of the National, secure the publishing 
of temperance items in tens of thousands of newspapers, for which they 
wish to thus publicly thank “‘ ye editors.’’ 


Among the many books published in the interest of temperance none 
are more helpful to the cause than Frances E. Willard’'s ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Fifty Years’’—her autobiography; C. W. Moulton’s valuable work, 
‘* Women of the Century,’’ containing biographical sketches of fourteen 
hundred women ; ‘‘Campaign Echoes,’’ Mrs. Letitia Youmans, Honor- 
ary President Canadian W. C. T. U.; ‘Junior Partners,’’ A. M. Rawson ; 
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‘*Woman’s Evangel,’’ Eva Griffith ; ‘‘Seed Number One Hard,’’ John 
G. Woolley, and sold for the Rest Island Mission ; and ‘‘ Traffic in 
Girls’’ and ‘‘ Florence Crittenton Missions,’’ Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, 
well-known as the millionaire evangelist, who gives all his time freely 
to evangelistic work and his fortune to founding Florence Crittenton 
Missions in memory of his angel-baby, has thirteen of these missions 
for the rescue of erring girls, five under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., 
in whose behalf Mrs. Emily Pitt Stevens, the ‘‘ Temperance Demosthe- 
nes,’? Mr. Crittenton has authorized as lecturer. His own charming 
booklet, ‘‘ Around the World with Jesus,’’ and ‘‘ Traffic in Girls,’’ will 
both be sold for the benefit of the Missions. The latter is a thrilling 
picture of the life of these poor white slaves and their rescue through 
the Florence Crittenton Missions. In most of the large cities of the 
United States the W. C. T. U. aids largely in supporting a rescue home, 
thus proving the falsity of the old adage, ‘‘ Woman is woman’s worst 
enemy.’’ The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago is doing a marvelous 
work for missions by training hundreds of young people in aggressive 
labor in saving the masses. The Lecture Bureau, Miss Lucy Anthony, 
superintendent, sends out scores of speakers who are making a mighty 
temperance sentiment. One of the most notable events at the grand 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in the near future, it is hoped, will be 
the presentation to the City of Chicago of the beautiful bronze Willard 
Fountain, purchased with the ten-cent pieces of the children of the 
‘‘Loyal Temperance Legion,’’ of which Miss Anna Gordon is World’s 
superintendent. It will be placed at the entrance of Willard Hall, the 
Temple, where noon prayer-meetings are held, thus providing “ free 
drinks’? for all. CHARLTON EDHOLM, 

Superintendent Press World’s W. C. T. U. 


LEGALIZED vice in India has been effectively rebuked in 
Parliament. The Departmental Committee which was ap- 
pointed in April to examine witnesses on this subject has 
issued its report and the evidence on which the report is 
based. Its findings abundantly justify all that was said by 
Mr. Dyer, Mr. M. Gregory, and the American ladies, of the 
abominable and illegal practices which have been going on 
for years. On not one point have the opponents of legalized 
vice failed to make good their case. Lord Roberts made a 
very sorry appearance as a witness; for, after his confident 
declarations to a representative of Zhe Christian Common- 
wealth that the system was abolished, he confesses on point 
after point that he did not know what was going on. The 
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infamous Circular Memorandum of June 17, 1886, which was 
issued in his name and in that of Major-General Chapman, he 
says he has no knowledge of; but Major-General (now Lieu- 
tenant-General) Chapman says that it was issued after it had 
been fully approved by his Excellency, the Commander-in- 
Chief. 


NEAL Dow will be ninety years of age March 20, 1894. 
In her biennial address to the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which was read by Lady Henry Somerset 
in Chicago, October 16th, Miss Willard proposed that this 
date should be observed by the temperance forces everywhere, 
not only in congratulation of a total abstainer who has at- 
tained so great an age and retained his mental and physical 


vigor, so that he is able to speak and travel in the interest of 
the movement, but also for the purpose of securing arrest of 


thought in as many brains as possible concerning the practi- 
eability and value of prohibiticn. The British Women’s 
Temperance Association’s Conference in Cardiff heartily en- 
dorsed this plan, and it is believed that the United Kingdom 
Alliance will do the same. The resolution will be sent to the 
leading temperance societies everywhere. 


THE Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies which now encircle the world, is yet acom- 
paratively young man, but has already accomplished a work 
unsurpassed in its kind in all the Christian centuries. Our 
portrait of him is from a recent and excellent photograph. 


Phillip Schaff, at the New York Meeting of the Societies of 


Christian Endeavor in 1892, sitting on the platform before fif- 
teen thousand people, said to his friend, Dr. Noble, of Chicago: 
‘“This audience opens a new chapter in church history.’ 
Whoever writes of the church in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, must notice the immense extension of the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. 
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